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An epoch of wars and commotion is sure to be one in which thoughts of 
peace and security are uppermost. Such a period becomes crucial for democ- 
racy which must progress by the slow and voluntary education of its citi- 
zenry. Eternal vigilance is the price of democracy but its fruitage is worth 
the price. Such is the conclusion of the Editor in the article Storm-Engender- 
ing Liberty. 


In Some Recent Ideas of Progress, Wendell Thomas sets forth three concepts 
of progress as presented by Berdyaev, whose cyclic view includes an eter- 
nally fixed goal, a Messianic end of history; Sorokin, also cyclic, with no 
transcendental irruption of ans into time; and Toynbee, who looks on 
progress as an increasing command over environment. The author concludes 
the necessity for conceiving the eternal goal as the living God “in whom 
we live and move and have our being.” 


D. S. Robinson, Director of the School of Philosophy, presents his paper in 
the recent philosophy forum on Karl Mannheim’s Sociological Philosophy 
and suggests that the question raised in planning utopias, “who shall plan 
the planners,” must be supplemented by the assurance “that the universe is 
filled with an omnipotent and omniscient spirit capable of overruling the 
best laid schemes of men.” 


Professor Lossky, refugee, first from Russia and then from Czecho-Slovakia, 
is now living in New Haven. He is well known in America for his writings, 
particularly for his work in The World as an Organic Whole, and will be 
studiously followed in Perception of Other Selves. 


Dr. Joseph Remenyi, Professor of Comparative Literature, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, whose article Sincerity and Literature appeared 
in the Autumn 1945 Personalist, was quoted in foreign periodicals. Here he 
discusses Reality and the Creative Outlook. 


Professor Herbert L. Searles, who has reviewed for us practically all of 
Kierkegaard’s recently reprinted volumes, is capably prepared to discuss 
Kierkegaard’s Philosophy as a Source of Existentialism, a matter of great in- 
terest today. Professor Searles has recently brought out a new book, Logic 
and Scientific Methods. 


Jenny Lind Porter has been contributing verse to The Personalist since her 
high school days. Two of her poems which appeared here drew great atten- 
tion. “A Thousand Voices” was scattered abroad by the missionary societies; 
“Within an Hour” was made the subject of a memorial address by the Gov- 
ernor of Texas, and has won her several medals and prizes. She completed 
her work for the A.B. at the close of the fall semester, and is yet too young 
to be proud of her age. The Valleys of Morning: A Fantasy shows a capacity 
for creative imagery and a penetration out of keeping with her youth. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors, 
In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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INQUISITION 


q Secret trials, denial of testimony and defense, 
are invariable signs of a fear of the truth. 


q Concealed by the masks of patriotism or re- 
ligion, such measures are neither patriotic nor 
religious. On politico or saint, the mask is assumed 
for concealment. 


q Behind the false face lurks the lust of personal 
interest that cannot bear the light. 


q The victim is refused defense for fear that an 
exposition of the truth will find approval by the 
fair-minded. 


q At Soissons, a whole village was “fixed” in 
order to offset the presence and bearing of Abe- 
lard, while the Council silenced his persuasive 
tongue for fear themselves might be convinced. 


{ Ruling out the opposing evidence is the uni- 
form confession of a sense of guilt. 


q From saintly Cotton Mather to saintly Bernard, 
from Gallows Hill in Salem to the oubliettes of 
Carcassonne, there runs a common thread of 
identity. 

q Whether it arise from distrust of one’s own 
integrity, or uncertainty of one’s political princi- 
ples; from the consciousness of secret sins to be 
justified, or the lust of personal advantage, seek 
the hidden motive that A sa investigation. 


q ed es of evidence is never otherwise mo- 


tivated and, even if used against error, only in- 
vests falsehood with wings of power and proba- 
bility. 

q Eventually, that which is heard in the ear is 
proclaimed from the house-tops. 


Lo Ue 


Storm-Engendering Liberty 


THE EDITOR 


To the pioneers of civil and religious liberty! 
But most to those who first off-cast 

Their moorings from the habitable past, 
And ventured chartless on the sea 

Of storm-engendering liberty.’ 


THE PREVALENT Moop of our storm-ridden era seems to be the 
demand for security, while the more we seek it the farther it flies. 
We would secure it by the negotiation of treaties made valueless by 
the general moral debacle, only to find that we hold in our hands 
what has become “a scrap of paper” because there was no moral 
integrity in the signers. We strive for security by threats of violence 
against the enemies of our peace, unmindful that threats of violence 
arouse an indomitable courage in the souls of the threatened, and 
clothe even an ignoble cause in the appearance of patriotism and 
righteousness. We attempt security by raising barriers of isolation 
about us, only to find that the most dangerous enemy is within our 
gates. If we search diligently within our own hearts, we are dismayed 
by the revelation of our own unwillingness to pay the price of peace. 
Meantime our world reels about like a dispossessed demoniac, seeking 
through desert places for rest and finding none, fearing that it shall 
be repossessed by seven devils worse than the first. The victim, storm- 
tossed and undone by inward strife, seems, in too many instances, 
listlessly anticipating such an outcome. 

In this interlude the political doctors come forth with nostrums 
that promise health and welfare but which are discounted by cer- 


1Dedication on the facade of the Civic Building, Chicago World’s Fair, 
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tain facts, The doctors themselves are in disagreement as to the 
nature of the disease, the method of treatment, the definition of 
health, and offer every palliative except that of righteousness. 
Filled with panic, civilization gives signs of rushing violently down 
the steeps into the sea. 

Careful analysis indicates that beneath contrasting cries, watch- 
words and panaceas, there are two dominating alternatives. 

One of these we are half-inclined to accept because it is in line 
with a dogmatism in science and religion from which these disci- 
plines are only now breaking away. This dogmatism has an Oriental 
background, which has been at war with the western spirit since 
Judaeo-Christianity combined with Greek philosophy to lay the 
foundations of a new world. The dogmatism, common both to 
science and religion, was the doctrine of monism. The monism of 
science contended that the only reality was indivisible particles of 
matter whose distribution was the source of all credible phenomena. 
Religious monism placed the source of all realities in a Supreme Being 
so Absolute, that having created the world, he was, by the very defi- 
nition of his attributes, barred from any but cataclysmic participation 
in it. Both systems were inimical to freedom, and contemptuous of 
man. The common disregard for man in these schemes makes their 
followers an easy prey to notions of dictatorship, easy adherents to 
doctrines of force and compulsion, because there is no confidence in 
the common man. They seek social unity by the compulsion of opin- 
ion and the suppression of dissident voices, the incontrovertible ear- 
mark of every totalitarianism. They are predestined to failure, how- 
ever, since the effort to compel opinion is as futile as the re-casketing 
of Pandora’s fates. Violence toward wrong ideas spreads them like an 
infection and they can be successfully resisted only by better and 
truer ideas. 

The alternative of this course is that of democracy which, while 
it appears uncertain and storm-engendering, offers the only substan- 
tial promise of ultimate peace. There are always so many more com- 
mon people than there are politicians, bureaucrats and dictators, that 
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any social or political organization which does not base itself on their 
consent is a pyramid trying to rest on its apex. A true democracy 
will seek the widest expression of opinion, within the boundaries of 
good will, law and order, that it may achieve wisdom of action and 
profit by diversity of knowledge. The oft-maligned strength of 
democracy lies exactly in a unity of mutual participation, persuasion 
and agreement. In the long run it gathers power to outlive every 
tyranny, to overcome every form of slavery. It is indeed storm-tossed 
and venturesome, but it has the strength which attends life. 

The democratic process is now undergoing the severest tests in 
human experience. Have we who have believed in her final triumph 
been deceived? The Master Teacher once offered what seemed a 
paradoxical word of comfort to his disciples: “When ye hear of wars 
and rumors of wars, see that ye be not troubled . . . These are the be- 
ginnings [according to the Greek text] of the birth-pangs.” For him 
who believes in the common people, whatever blessings or ills have 
escaped from the Pandora’s box of time, the present upset offers the 
hope that these are but the birth-pangs that usher in a better world. 


Tue Unsetruinc Errects oF REVOLUTIONARY CONCEPTS 


The “practical” man is prone to underestimate the power of 
righteous ideas at the very moment that he vastly overestimates the 
influence of pernicious notions. Ideas have often enough caused revo- 
lutions, but these new setups have been doomed to failure where not 
based in freedom and justice. Thus Greek philosophy proved 
stronger than the world-conquests of Alexander, while a base Epi- 
cureanism undermined the Roman Empire, because it was opposed 
only by a weak and inhuman Stoicism. Christianity, for its part, with 
the vitality of an idea gathered up the fragments of empire that re- 
mained and through the virility of Thomistic philosophy held back 
the political domination of the Moslem world. Here again Moham- 
medan ideas brought in the reign of science after the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic system had become the subject of idolatry. ‘The move- 
ment then begun gathered force from the discoveries of the nautical 
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adventurers; the new astronomy, disclosing a plurality of universes, 
broke up the concepts of institutional and verbal infallibility. Instruc- 
tion was seen to be the property of whatever individual diligently 
sought for it, and democracy was spread by the love for learning. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the inherited authoritarianism of the 
older world influenced the latest of the scientific prophets. Herbert 
Spencer, the prophet of scientific empiricism, was yet so certain of 
his Unknowable as a Revelator speaking through him, that he 
dared not carelessly let die the commonest thoughts that thronged 
his mind. Thus did modern science provide its own dogmatic sub- 
stitute for Divine revelation, and begin speaking ex cathedra, bow- 
ing out the possibility of all revelations except its own. Out of the 
Spencerian concepts but one element remains intact, and that is the 
characteristically Occidental idea of progress or evolution; but this 
was contradictory to its chief claim that the only reality consisted of 
identical atoms, and all qualitative differences could be ascribed to 
quantitative change. 

The new science of today is so revolutionary to all this that it 
is unsettling to the smuggest of ideas and the most conservative of 
practices. Knowledge, long limited to the few, now broadcasts itself 
in strident tones everywhere. Abuses in Timbuktu thus gain a front 
page in the American newspaper. Undemocratic action in America 
is mouthed through the radios of isolated Chinese villages, and even 
lonely farmsteads. The air is literally filled with dangerous, as well 
as benevolent, ideas that can be called down from the skies with a 
wire and batteries. All the fates of our Pandora’s box are loose and 
what power can shepherd them back to their sources? Certainly, 
neither police, nor armies, nor censorship, nor confiscation, for such 
measures will make them seem all the more desirable, and will pique 
the curiosity of men to listen to and to believe every clandestine mes- 
sage, lending it the garment of “truth crushed to earth.” To stop 
these influences is as impossible as to partition off the air we breathe. 
Most decidedly, “a wind is loose in the world,” and from every 
quarter we hear the tumult and shouting of the nations. We are 
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under the threat of ideas so revolutionary that we shall not find rest 
until like some Noah’s dove we locate a new world of science, poli- 
tics, philosophy and religion. No wonder that the hearts of men 
fail them for fear, and most of all those who dare not submit their 
ideas to the full light of every sun and the breath of every wind that 
blows. It promises to be stormy weather for the proponents of spec- 
ial and privately profitable nostrums. But this may seem to be a 
laboring of the obvious. 


ConFLICTING ALTERNATIVES 


Allowing a somewhat obvious oversimplification, there seem, in 
the processes of history, to be but two alternatives by which to meet 
the problems of civilization. One of these is characteristically Orien- 
tal, inasmuch as it is always attended by the philosophy of absolutism, 
which opposes change or considers it illusion, derogates from exam- 
ination by private opinion, belittles the function and place of the 
individual, seeks repose at any cost, even to submission to tyranny 
of rule or of circumstance. It accommodates itself to the rule of the 
despot by an individual self-sacrifice which may appear to it as 
religious devotion. Its arts are perfect, but for the most part servile 
and uninteresting. Its harmony is achieved by compulsion, a rigid 
form of caste and class. This is one way to achieve a harmony sufh- 
cient to enable men to live together under crowded conditions, but at 
tremendous social loss. 

The other way, the way of democracy, is the way of persuasion, 
delaying, uncertain and dangerous, but living and changing. For 
quick action and emergency, the winning of a battle, authoritarianism 
is more efficient, but the way of persuasion is essential to the winning 
of a war, and its results are broader, deeper and in greater accord with 
life. It is storm-engendering because it is living, but it has capacity to 
meet the complexities of growth and change. It is at war with smug- 
ness, settled opinions and tradition. Eternal vigilance is always the 
price of democratic liberty, but democracy, to live, must have power 
of expansion, growth and change. 
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These conflicting concepts of civilization are written deeply into 
the philosophies, religions, arts and customs of peoples and constitute 
the ideas by which they live. For this reason the unsettling of long- 
established ideas can be nothing less than revolutionary in fields of 
social practice. And withal, our own age is the climactic period in 
human history for the displacement of ideas. The means of such dis- 
placement are at last universally operative. The watchword of the 
alternative, which we have perhaps too arbitrarily named Oriental, 
is harmony, peace, unity, qualities for which the whole world now 
longs. By reason of the present discord they are provided with a new 
force of argument, to which it is easy to yield. Unless democracy 
can justify itself they will shake it to the foundations. But the har- 
mony of the first alternative rests invariably on authority, from the 
patriarchalism of the Chinese family, most benevolent of all despot- 
isms but despotic, through dead Oriental autocracies, to the science- 
cultivating regimentations of Hitler or Marx. There is in this system 
peace for those who submit but it is the peace of slavery. Its art, even, 
is a servile art, wedded to the tradition of old forms, but without 
invention or life. So fearful of change was one Chinese emperor that 
he made deviation in the snout of a kitchen utensil a capital offense. 
Then must have begun that period in which Chinese artifacts settled 
down to a certain slavish perfection, lines so conventional that ex- 
perts are often puzzled to decide between an antique original and a 
modern copy. One of the most outstanding of such connoisseurs ex- 
claimed: “What do you care since the lines are beautiful?” With all 
of its perfection, Ruskin, Leonardo and a host of others show us 
how this perfection falls short of perfection by deadness and lack of 
arresting power. Its perfection lies in the simplicity of lines drawn 
by rule and compass, which is the perfection of the lesser skilled and 
inferior workman who can only take orders from above. The very 
avoidance of deficiencies and irregularities thus gained is the destruc- 
tion of all expression, the paralysis of all signs of life, which are the 
sources of beauty. Should any one doubt the degrading effect of 
this art, let him look at the conventional portrait of a Chinese ances- 
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tor and recall that such were sources of pride in the Chinese home. 
It was this type of perfection that we discover in the Taj Mahal, the 
Pyramids, the best of Mayan architecture, which were the produc- 
tions of slave civilizations and fit to speak only of the tomb and of 
dead traditions. The characteristic of all such work is contempt for 
living men and for the revelation of an everliving and ever-revealing 
God. Though our illustration has been confined to the realm of art, 
its principles will be equally instructive when applied to any phase 
of human conduct. The result will inevitably follow the erection of 
a police state and powers in the hands of a dictatorial cabal. 

In contrast with this forced harmony of identical opinion is the 
spirit of western democracy, just emerging from the last of the over- 
awing influences of Oriental authoritarianism, and not yet become 
fully of age. Even the extreme proponents of democracy have been 
frightened by the storms that democracy might raise. In the minds of 
too many alleged democrats, democracy, as with the Puritans, has 
meant freedom to accept their own ideas and to suppress all others. 
If we are to achieve the harmony for which the world now waits, it 
is obvious that every man must have opportunity to express his 
opinion without fear of reprisal. Unity arrived at by the expression 
of various and contrasting ideas gives itself the benefit of cumulative 
wisdom and constitutes a living process capable of safely assimilating 
change, and yielding a growing political life. 


Tue SECRET OF PRoGRESS 


Recent scientific discovery casts a new light upon the role of 
the dissymmetry which characterizes democracy. Science now points 
out that there is no motion, no power of action or of life where dis- 
symmetry is not present. There is a polarity of atoms, crystals, cells, 
suggesting the preferences of human beings, and a polarity of groups 
and nations, which is the source of progress and change, of energy, 
and of life itself. There is a polarity of civilization tending to break 
up settled conditions which have become afflicted with the dry rot 
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of smugness, special privilege, the lethargy of timid souls, who but 
for the pitiless arrow of time and change, would avoid the shifting 
seas of liberty. Much of this smugness has been fostered in religion, 
for tradition, holding fast to the words of saint and prophet, blinds 
itself to the differences of interpretation by which at times it gives to 
identical words exactly contradictory meanings. The unremitting 
love and moral integrity of God gets shifted into the assumption of 
an Absolute which by its own definition denies the actuality of a 
living God participating in the affairs of men. So far is this God above 
the affairs of men, and the disturbances of a “sin-cursed” world, that 
He must break his own immutable laws to act. It was this false con- 
cept that the Master of Men attacked when, speaking to those who 
prated of worshiping the God of Abraham, he reminded them that 
God was not the God of the dead but of the living. It is such a com- 
fortable thought to put God far away on the edge of the universe 
and so to dull the remonstrances of the only true God who speaks 
most surely and by preference in the hearts and consciences of men. 
Perhaps our prayers in these days should be less for peace and more 
for a divine discontent with ourselves, convictions that would break 
up our cheap spiritual satisfactions and permit us no complacency 
with our sins, but would send us forth to daring action in a world 
gone so wrong. Such is the function of that same spirit that moves in 
atom and in cell, not brooking repose, stinging the mind of the artist 
to creative beauty, the conviction of the saint to the cure of souls, 
but in man acting only with the free consent of the individual. Here 
too is found the power of a Divine dissymmetry which storms the 
impossible through a faith that subdues kingdoms, creates righteous- 
ness, stops the mouths of lions, out of weakness is made strong, gains 
strength under torture, in order to obtain a better resurrection. 
Herein we find the image and presence of a living God of differing 
complexion from that of a theological Absolute, or its counterpart, 
a smiling and unperturbed Buddha. 

A similar blind worship of tradition leads some modern worship- 
ers of the American pioneers of liberty to repudiate the spirit of 
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those pioneers in act and declaration, and to do it in the name of the 
pioneers. We can catch the living rhythm and beat of the hearts of 
past heroes, not by the slavish repetition of their words, but by tun- 
ing the rhythm and beat of our own hearts to the moving and chang- 
ing processes of a living age. Thus only can we catch the living spirit 
of the Zeitgeist, the cosmic spirit by which a Supreme Intelligence 
is subduing all things unto himself. 


Tue Cosmic CHARACTER OF DEMOCRACY 


The foregoing reflections may have been sufficient to raise in our 
minds the question of the efficiency of this unsettling democratic 
philosophy of history. Can we make anything out of the discordant 
notes of the soap box orator; the conflicting interests of classes; the 
fights between political parties; racial differentiations; Russian ex- 
periments and distrusts; all of which must be solved, but which raise 
threatening issues? These engendered storms seem nerve-racking 
compared with the calm of a caste system (which is the other alterna- 
tive) where every man labors at his father’s tasks, nor dreams of larger 
duties or self-fulfilments. We are now living under the multiplying 
complexities of our “One World” which confines us to a single al- 
ternative. Can we, in the light of the hopes democracy has raised 
around the world, retreat to the first alternative? But does there 
remain any hope that democracy is equal to these bitter problems? 
We cannot foreshadow the solution which might lurk in some com- 
promise now seemingly impossible. There are, however, certain 
analogies that bolster faith. Perchance the most useful head will prove 
to be not the one that discovered the lethal possibilities of the atomic 
bomb, but that which discloses its part in an economy of human wel- 
fare. The horror which is behind its destructive use may be but the 
depth of shadow by which the Divine Artist would lead man to 
bring out the high lights of the more perfect picture, just as there 
is a vastness of difference between the comic cartoon with neither 


light nor shadow, and the depth of shadow employed by a master 
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artist to play the gamut of human emotion. Our human music gains 
power through the overtones and discords which become musical as 
they blend in the grand finale. This was the truth after which 
Nietzsche and Marx and Georges Sorel grasped but which they 
misinterpreted in their reflections on violence as the means of prog- 
ress. Violence for the sake of violence can have no honest defenders, 
but the fact remains that every serious effort after human betterment 
will be opposed. Through such animosity has come every advance in 
knowledge, in science, in religion, in social amelioration. All measures 
have to be sifted before we can learn of their permanence. In the 
light of this fact we should rid ourselves of our present panic and 
reconsider the words of the greatest of Teachers: “Be of good cheer, 
for these are the beginnings of the birth-pangs.” This appears at first 
glance a strange recipe for peace, but it is deep with fact and realism. 
We must distinguish between the outward peace of form and con- 
vention, the peace of authoritarianism, the police state, repression of 
opinion, servility in art, science, religion, social economy, one-party 
government, and the truer peace which is had in the midst of the 
fiercest conflict by minds that seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. Such is the nature of the human spirit that herein lies 
the only genuine peace for man. It can be had only as man lifts him- 
self into the stratosphere of the Divine and envisions a society based 
on incorruptible justice, and the intrinsic worth of every person. 
There is power here to renew the world through democracy. 

We should have had ample demonstration, within the last genera- 
tion, of the essential strength of democracy (as yet but poorly tried), 
to convince the most unbelieving. Yet there continue to be those, in 
high place and in low, who fatuously imagine that force, violence, 
is stronger than the human spirit and can compel opinion. Identity 
of opinion is impossible in a world of human beings, as it is also 
undesirable in a living world, which it would immediately strangle. 
The strength of democracy lies in giving free expression to opinion, 
gathering wisdom out of differences and dissonances, and with the 
pliability of life welding them into a consent of the governed. Politi- 
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cal cooperation thus arrived at profits by the wisdom of all and gains 
sanction for the execution of law that is forever wanting to govern- 
ment by dictator, bureaucracy, clique, or class. It draws strength 
from this power of life, this unity in diversity, and is in keeping with 
the best we know in nature, science, religion and life. 


LIGHT OF SCIENCE 


BY ARTHUR RUSSELL BARKER 


We have caused the naked lightning to respond to our designs; 
Met the soaring eagle’s challenge with ethereal clipper lines; 


Proved a vastness of the cosmos that must awe the human mind; 
Loosed a power in the atom that can liberate mankind. .. . 


Yet our living world is threatened by these forces, vast and raw. 
We must use them in accordance with a higher moral law. 


Slowly now our light of science turns upon that higher field, 
Seeking laws that govern conduct, where life’s destinies are sealed. 


From experiments in living, there is evidence, we find, 
That the right is what has added to the joy of all mankind. 


Selfish power meets disaster, but all righteous acts endure, 
Giving hope and inspiration, clothing life with fresh allure. 


As the rose unfolds in sunshine, so our spirit seeks the light 
Of a joy and hope in living, of a consciousness of right. 


And in work that carries sunshine to our fellows everywhere, 
We perceive our truest gladness—life’s full happiness is there... . 


Ah! We glimpse a radiant beauty, we can see a wondrous Plan, 
Working through those timeless virtues, love of God and love of Man. 


Some Recent Ideas of Progress 


BY 


WENDELL THOMAS 


I. view of two world wars and the possi- 
bility of a third in which the human race might suffer annihilation, 
the familiar notion of progress as an escalator is being anxiously re- 
considered. To the serious student of the subject two historical 
works, The Idea of Progress, by J. B. Bury, and Culture and Prog- 
ress, by Wilson D. Wallis, are virtually indispensable. Since their 
appearance, however, various new concepts of progress have come to 
the fore. Three of these, combining scholarship with representative 
quality, are presented here briefly in the hope that, evaluated to- 
gether, they may shed some light on man’s future. 


BrerpyAEv’s CoNCEPTION oF History’s Goat 


In vivid contrast to Western evolutionism, Nicolas Berdyaev 
expresses a tragic, typically Russian view. He sees in history no spec- 
tacular social advance but various cycles of growth and degeneration. 


When we examine the destinies of peoples, societies, cul- 
tures, we observe how they all pass through the clear-cut 
stages of birth, infancy, adolescence, maturity, afflores- 
cence, old age, decay, and death. Such considerations have 
led so important an historian as Edward Meyer to deny 
categorically the existence of human progress along a 
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straight ascending line. . . . Succeeding cultures do not al- 
ways reach the heights of those that went before. .. . None 
of the problems of any given historical epoch whatsoever 
has been solved, no aim attained, no hopes realized.” 


The gloom is relieved, however, by a supernatural prospect. To 
Berdyaev, the concept of progress is by no means an unending proc- 
ess in time; progress implies a “goal detached from time.” Man can- 
not progress, or “go forward,” unless there exists an eternal goal 
toward which he can move. This goal is found in the “old Judaic 
idea of the Messianic solution of history,” in the kingdom of God 
which brings history to an end. When this biblical idea becomes 
secularized into the religion of progress for non-Christians, says 
Berdyaev, the essential feature of progress—namely, its goal—is left 
cut. Hence we have the illogical notion. that progress is movement 
not toward a fixed goal but toward the indefinite future. 

Secular progress has been the faith of Comte and Spencer, of He- 
gel and Marx; but there is no ground for this faith, exclaims Berdyaev, 
except the religious. “What is left of progress once it has been emp- 
tied of its religious content?” Merely an illusory trust in “an end to 
the tragedy of universal history.” Who, in the secular view, will be- 
hold the Golden Age of the future? Only those alive at the time. 
Accordingly, “nothing but death and the grave awaits the vast 
majority of mankind.” The religious view, on the contrary, offers a 
universal hope. In fairness to those who have died before the goal of 
progress is reached, there should be a miracle through which the dead 
may share the goal with the living. 


This Christian idea rests on the hope of an end to historical 
tragedy and contradiction valid for all human generations, 
and of resurrection in eternal life for all who have ever 
lived.” 


1The Meaning of History, pp. 194, 198. 
2[bid., pp. 188, 189. 
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Pitirim A. Sorokin’® sees no transcendent progress effected once 
for all by an irruption of eternity into time. To Sorokin, progress is 
immanent as a creative cultural force. Every civilization, he says, 
experiences shifts from one cultural form to another. 


Such a change, however painful, seems to be the necessary 
condition for any culture and society to remain creative 
throughout their historical existence. ... When their crea- 
tive forces are exhausted, and all their limited potentialities 
are realized, the respective culture and society either be- 
come petrified and uncreative (if they retain their already 
exhausted form) or else shift to a new form which opens 
new creative possibilities and new values.’ 


In Sorokin’s view history shows only three forms of culture, the 
“sensate,” the “ideational,” and the “idealistic,” which follow each 
other endlessly in similar cycles. Any form of culture is a whole in 
which all the parts—philosophy, science, art, government, law, social 
relations, etc.—are dominated by one of the three “‘supersystems”’ of 
thought and practice. In the sensate supersystem, which is earthly 
and secular, nothing is considered real that cannot be known by the 
senses. In ideational culture the motif is renunciation of the world for 
the sake of the supernatural. The idealistic supersystem is a rational 
combination of the best of both worlds. 

As in the dialectical movement found in German romanticism 
from Fichte to Marx, history exhibits to Sorokin a fluctuation from 
the “‘sensate” to the antithetical ‘“‘ideational” and then to the “‘ideal- 
istic” synthesis. When the sensate succeeds the idealistic, a new cycle 
begins. A secular evolutionist might agree, to some extent, with 
Sorokin if he would start his cycle with the supernaturalistic “‘idea- 
tional” and find its culmination in the scientific “‘sensate” culture. 
But this procedure, while making no change in history, would 


8Theory of Cultural Creativity. 
“The Crisis of Our Age, p. 25. 
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radically alter the impression made by Sorokin’s works which seem 
to assign the place of honor to “idealistic” culture. 

In Sorokin’s view there have been so far in Western history four 
crises of transition. In the first crisis the sensate Creto-Mycenaean 
culture was replaced by the ideational early Greek culture; in the 
second, this form of life shifted through the idealism of classic Greece 
to the sensate Graeco-Roman period; in the third crisis, this culture 
gave way to the ideational Christian tradition; in the fourth, Christen- 
dom slipped through the idealistic Renaissance into the sensate cul- 
ture of Western civilization. 

We are now in the midst of a tremendous fifth crisis in which 
sensate modernism will change into a new ideational or perhaps ideal- 
istic culture. (One wonders why there is any “perhaps” in a scheme 
otherwise so rigorous.) Sorokin’s advice for us today is to realize 
the revolutionary character of our crisis and prepare ourselves, under 
God, to institute familial relationships in society. 


ToYNBEE’s CRITERIA OF SocIAL GROWTH 


Arnold J. Toynbee presents no elaborate scheme of transcendent 
or immanent guidance. Defining progress simply as social growth, 
he undertakes to discover (1) the nature and (2) the criterion of this 
growth. 

To discover the mature of progress, Toynbee compares civiliza- 
tions that grow with those that do not, with “arrested civilizations” 
such as the Eskimos, the nomads, or the ancient Spartans. The Es- 
kimos have met the challenge of ice, the nomads that of the steppe, 
and the Spartans that of hostile neighbors, by successful adaptations 


to environment. 


The Eskimo acquires an artificial seal’s body in the shape 
of his kayak and an artificial pair of flippers in the shape of 
his double-bladed paddle. The nomad acquires an artificial 
horse’s or camel’s body in the shape of his mount. The 
Spartan acquires an artificial fang in the shape of his spear- 
head and an artificial carapace in the shape of his shield. 
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These are, indeed, miracles of human will power and hu- 
man ingenuity; but the faculty of working miracles has to 
be bought at a price.° 


The price is arrested growth. Each of these groups outdid its 
neighbors in meeting the demand of an exceedingly difficult situa- 
tion. By a tour de force it succeeded in adapting itself to its environ- 
ment, but its power was not sufficient to stimulate further develop- 
ment after the challenge had been met, the precise adjustment made. 


A deficient challenge may fail to stimulate the challenged 
party at all, while an excessive challenge may break his 
spirit. 


One he can barely meet will result in stagnation. 


The real optimum challenge is... one which . . . stimulates 
him to acquire a momentum that carries him on a step fur- 
ther: from achievement to a fresh struggle, from the solu- 
tion of one problem to the presentation of another, from 
momentary rest to reiterated movement.° 


The nature of progress is thus an é/an toward change. 

What is the criterion of progress? How can we tell that any 
civilization will continue to grow, will continue to look for and 
accept a new challenge? Some thinkers, Toynbee says, have pro- 
posed the test of “increasing command over the human environ- 
ment”; that is, geographical expansion through armed might. On 
investigation, he declares, we discover that this type of control can- 
not be correlated with growth. For example, every time the boun- 
daries of ancient Egypt were extended by conquest, its culture 
deteriorated. 


A. good case can be made out for the correlation of geo- 
graphical expansion not with social growth but, on the con- 
trary, with social disintegration. ... Militarism . . . has been 


5A Study of History, Vol. 3, 2d ed., p. 87. 
8] bid., 119. 
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by far the commonest cause of the breakdown of civiliza- 
tions during the four or five millennia . . . by causing the lo- 
cal states to collide . . . in destructive internecine conflicts.’ 


Another proposed criterion of social growth is “increasing 
command over the physical environment”; that is, advance in the 
technical field. This, as we know, is the long standing popular test 
of progress. But Toynbee observes that technique may improve 
while civilization declines. New Stone Age culture, for example, is 
inferior to that of certain groups in the Old Stone Age—witness the 
exquisite art of the Cro-Magnon man. Again, the Iron Age repre- 
sents a technical advance over the Bronze Age; but the culture of the 
iron-sworded Dorians is inferior to that of the bronze-sworded 
Minoans. Moreover, technique may remain stationary while civiliza- 
tion improves, as we see in the transition from the lower Old Stone 
Age subman to the higher Old Stone Age man, and in the passage 
from the Dark Ages to the more enlightened Middle Ages without 
break in technical continuity. 

What, then, does Toynbee regard as a true criterion of progress? 
He proposes two tests. The lesser test, called “etherealization,” gov- 
erns technical growth and through it the growth of society. By 
etherealization he means simplification resulting in greater neatness 
or efficiency as, for example, the replacement of Louis XIV style of 
dress by the present, or of hieroglyphics by cursive writing, or of 
telegraphy by wireless or radio. 

The greater test, called “transference of the field of action,” is 
one which, according to Toynbee, governs social progress directly 
and is the most satisfactory criterion under consideration. This 
means, in our day, a transfer of man’s attention from the natural 
world to civilization itself where the “challenge from within,” such 
as a race problem, or the mounting terror of international war, is 
met by the response of self-determination on the part of society. 


TI bid., pp. 139, 150. 
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REALMS oF AGREEMENT 


The ideas of progress developed, respectively, by these students 
of history seem at first glance to have little in common. Berdyaev 
rests his case on theological dogma; Sorokin’s writings are reminis- 
cent of German idealism; Toynbee’s outlook is broadly Bergsonian. 
But reflection reveals that all oppose the concept of history as an 
escalator on which mankind is necessarily carried onward and up- 
ward forever. By defining progress as growth in the midst of stagna- 
tion and disintegration, Toynbee rejects the popular notion that 
progress is continuous or universal. Berdyaev also regards social 
advance as the growth phase of cycles of growth and decay. Like- 
wise Sorokin thinks of human advance in terms of cycles of creativity 
and exhaustion, or of creativity involving radical shifts. To none of 
the three is progress a simple or straightforward movement. 

Is there any other realm of agreement? Looking below the sur- 
face we find that each presentation, while denying continuous prog- 
ress, does recognize some form of over-all human advance in addition 
to the intermittent phases of social growth. Sorokin’s main argument 
seems to be that Western culture, in the long run, has remained 
creative (and thus progressive) precisely by means of discontinuous 
movements. T’oynbee’s two criteria also point to an over-all progress. 
For human techniques, clearly, have expressed “‘etherealization”—or, 
in the recent idiom, have become more streamlined—from the Stone 
Age till the present. And “transference of the field of action” like- 
wise suggests a cumulative advance. After transferring our field of 
action from the natural world to civilization, for instance, we may 
transfer our attention to beautifying, instead of exploiting, the 
natural world. Even Berdyaev, no less than a Comte or a Marx, be- 
lieves in man’s total progress; but he stipulates that progress be con- 
ceived as having a culmination in the kingdom of God. In sum, each 
presentation accords to progress the equivalent of two dimensions: 
up and out. 

Though an upcurve of social growth be followed by a down- 
curve of social decay, the outward thrust of man’s increasing power 
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converts the cycles into a spiral. Thus the growing phase of the 
Persian Empire marks progress over the corresponding Assyrian 
curve because the Persian realm was not only richer in culture but 
also more justly governed, and so greater in power. Likewise the 
creative phase of the Roman Empire—its remarkable two centuries 
of peace beginning with Caesar Augustus—represents an advance 
over Persia because of Rome’s greater territory, deeper culture (in- 
cluding the Greek), and more flexible government. For similar rea- 
sons our modern society, if it grows toward a world republic, will 
represent an advance over Rome. 


PROGRESS AND ETERNITY 


It is here that we find the significance of Berdyaev’s concept of 
progress as culminating in the kingdom of God. This kingdom, in its 
barest terms, implies a world-wide righteous government. Without 
such a government, and the consequent abolition of war, man faces 
catastrophe. With it, he reaches a definite historical culmination as 
far as this earth is concerned. After ages of isolation in primitive 
groups, and of conflict though barbarian powers (which have re- 
cently worn the mask of civilization), man finally comes to the peace 
and light of a global organization and view. Territorially speaking, 
there is nothing beyond, as far as our knowledge of the Milky Way 
now avails except worlds less habitable than the earth. Though 
human advance from this stage may persist indefinitely into the 
future, the long-awaited advent of peace on earth does mean a vast, 
unprecedented, and joyous culmination. 

Unfortunately for the soundness of Berdyaev’s total view, the 
classic Greek concept of the world’s divine, or eternal, goal has been 
confused with the prophetic Hebrew dream of a future kingdom of 
God. The two ideas can be reconciled, but not by identification. The 
eternal goal, we may say, is the God in whom we live, move, and 
have our being. Through progress occurring in ceaseless time this 
divine goal is actualized, or expressed; and its culminating actualiza- 
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tion for man, from the standpoint of historical integration, is God’s 
kingdom on earth. 

What of those supposedly unfortunate individuals, perhaps in- 
cluding ourselves, who die before God’s kingdom arrives? This is 
Berdyaev’s main question when he considers the idea of social ad- 
vance toward the kingdom. The message of Jesus is that the kingdom 
of God is within us. For any generation God’s realm is in some meas- 
ure here now: partly actual (in past achievement), partly possible 
and mysterious (in the future), and partly ideal (in the intellectual 
present). Generations or centuries may differ in glory as do human 
beings themselves. But every period has its regions of progress. And 
every man of imagination can rise above his own time and view his- 
tory as a thrilling unfinished drama in which he is called on to act. 


Karl Mannheim’s Sociological Philosophy 


BY 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


A PHILOSOPHER who makes a living move- 
ment of history the subject matter of his reflections is required to 
perform three quite difficult tasks. He must comprehend the events 
that are occurring in the stage of the movement during which he 
himself is a living participant. And he has to penetrate beneath this 
surface of passing events to the earlier stages from which the current 
phase is largely an emergence. But he is also expected to foretell, at 
least in a general way, what the ultimate outcome of the particular 
movement of history under investigation is likely to be. 

Among the recent philosophers who have honestly attempted to 
make such an analysis of our time is Dr. Karl Mannheim who died 
January 9th, 1947, at the age of fifty-two. He was exceptionally well 
equipped to make an original contribution to the philosophy of 
history, because he grew up and received his education in the Ger- 
many of Kaiser Wilhelm the Third, taught sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt am Main after World War I. When he was forced 
to leave Germany under the Hitler regime, he became professor of 
sociology at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
where he spent the rest of his life. His teacher was Max Weber, who 
died in 1920, and he remained under Weber’s influence throughout 
his life. 

Mannheim first expounded his philosophy of history in books 
and scholarly articles written in German, but even before he left 
Germany his greatest work, Ideology and Utopia, was translated into 
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English. This translation contains a new Part I written especially for 
English readers, and the valuable encyclopedic article entitled Wis- 
senssoziologie or “The Sociology of Knowledge,” as well as /deo- 
logy and Utopia. Hence it is a primary source of Mannheim’s con- 
ceptions. The original came out in 1929-31, and the English transla- 
tion appeared in 1935. In 1940 Mannheim published the important 
volume: Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, a work 
which carries the subtitle Stadies in Modern Social Structure. And 
in 1944 he contributed to the International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction a valuable work entitled Diagnosis of our 
Time, the notes to which indicate that it is a compilation consisting 
of lectures given in England and of special articles written for other 
publications. Although it is to some extent an abridgement of Man 
and Society, it contains much important material that is not found in 
the earlier and larger volume. 

In presenting Mannheim’s theories more attention will be given 
to Ideology and Utopia than to these two later books. But it is possi- 
ble to use some material from them to serve as an introduction to 
the exposition of his major thesis as set forth in the earlier treatise. 
For example, in the preface to his last book, Diagnosis of our Time,’ 
he definitely states that he “wants to influence the shape of events,” 
and explains his reason in this statement: 


There will be no effective Democracy until the man in the 
street adopts the concepts and results of rational social 
analysis instead of the magical formulae which still dom- 
inate his thinking on human affairs. 


And he lays down this general principle: 


There are constellations in history in which certain possi- 
bilities have their chance and if these are missed the oppor- 
tunity may be gone forever. Just as the revolutionary waits 
for his hour, the reformer, whose aim is to remould society 
by peaceful means, must seize his passing chance. 


1Oxford University Press, 
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These statements prove that Mannheim was a practical thinker whose 
basic aim was to seize the opportune moment of social upheaval to 
effect a reconstruction of the social order. 

Certainly Mannheim failed to realize this laudable practical ambi- 
tion, but his analysis of the movement of history in which we are all 
participants may work as a leaven that will eventually be more fruit- 
ful in transforming the social order than he could even imagine. 
Whether this occurs or not, no student of the present crisis in civil- 
ization can afford to neglect the significant contribution of Mann- 
heim. 

To create a background against which to present some of these 
contributions let me quote a prophetic statement of F. A. Lange. 
Writing in 1866 in his now classic History of Materialism, this dis- 
tinguished German philosopher and sociologist made a noteworthy 
comment: 


We lay aside the pen of criticism at a moment when the 
Social Question stirs all Europe, a question in whose wide 
domain all the revolutionary elements of science, of reli- ” 
gion, and of politics seem to have found the battlefield for a 
great and decisive conflict. Whether this battle remains a 
bloodless conflict of words, or whether, like an earthquake, 
it throws down the ruins of a past epoch with thunder into 
the dust and buries millions beneath the wreck, certain it is 
that the new epoch will not conquer unless it be under the 
banner of a great idea, which sweeps away egoism and sets 
human perfection in human fellowship as a new aim in the 
place of restless toil which looks only to personal gain.’ 


Lange here succinctly describes the beginnings of the movement of 
history which Mannheim attempted to analyze. When Lange wrote 
in 1866, four years before the Franco-Prussian War, twenty-one 
years after the appearance of The Communist Manifesto of Marx 
and Engels, and now over eighty years ago, this movement of history 
was still “a bloodless conflict of words.”” When Mannheim made his 


2F, A. Lange: History of Materialism, translated by E. O. Thomas, Vol. III, p. 361. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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analysis one World War had been fought and another was in the 
making. Today a third may be in the making, an atomic war that 
will blot out civilization. Hence now is an appropriate time to give 
close attention to this social question which has stirred all Europe 
for a century and now stirs all mankind. It is to Mannheim’s credit 
that he attempted to comprehend and to shape by peaceful means 
this gigantic movement of history in which he himself was a valiant 
participant. It can hardly be denied that many philosophers were 
asleep at the switch while he was engaged in this effort. 

Mannheim seeks the real structure of modern society. He calls 
his method “planned thinking” because it is “thought which is part 
and parcel of the total life process.’”* His contention is that the highly 
competitive economic order must be regulated by careful social 
planning to adapt existing economic values to human needs. Totali- 
tarianism and Marxian Communism represent false ways of regulating 
the complexities of modern life. It is for Democracy to evolve the 
truly successful way of doing this, thereby furthering what Lange 
called the ideal “of human perfection in human fellowship.” With 
these introductory remarks let us now proceed to the exposition of 
Mannheim’s highly original and important distinction between what 
he calls “ideological mentality” and “utopian mentality,” as this is 
set forth in Ideology and Utopia.‘ 

Ideological Mentality: In analyzing the concept of ideology 
Professor Mannheim is especially concerned to show that it is a type 
of mentality that functions in any actual society. He uses the term 
topia to mean an actual society or “operating order of life,” borrow- 
ing this term from the anarchist G. Landauer. Within every such 
topia there are interest or pressure groups, and each of them supports 
its position before the general public with a special propaganda. This 
group type of ideology is classified as particular ideology. Whoever 
as a member of a certain group, for example, the C.I.O. or the 


8Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 
London, p. 233. 
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A.M.A., becomes suspicious of the propaganda of the opposite or its 
opponent group will brand that propaganda as an ideology, because 
it disguises and covers up facts that are not in the interest of its own 
group, and these distortions are deliberately intended to dupe those 
of the opposite group. 

Thus a particular ideology is a collection of group lies or mis- 
representations. It takes two forms. (1) It consists of positive propa- 
ganda which presents only the interested group’s side of whatever 
is at issue. (2) The misrepresentations of the motives and intentions 
of the opponent group constitute the negative propaganda of a par- 
ticular ideology. In every operating society or topia there are always 
various powerful groups each of which is primarily interested in 
disseminating its own ideology—its own positive and negative propa- 
ganda, so that it may stand in the most favorable position before gov- 
ernmental agencies and the general public. 

Total ideology is similar propaganda in support of an entire social 
order. It is like a particular ideology in that it seeks an understanding 
of the mentality of another social order through a comprehension 
of the social conditions existing therein. Opinions, statements, propo- 
sitions and systems of ideas propounded by members of an alien 
society are never taken at their face value, but are looked upon as 
constituting a hostile ideology. 

Professor Mannheim points out three significant differences be- 
tween particular and total ideology. (1) Particular ideology pro- 
nounces only that portion of an opponent’s teaching to be an ideolo- 
gy to which it is opposed. Hence it is partial. But total ideology 
brands the social order as a whole, including all of its conceptual store 
of ideas—religion, art, science, etc., as a false ideology. This means 
that all of the cultural elements of an entire social order are treated 
as outgrowths of the collective life of a people dominated by a false 
total ideology. (2) A particular ideology restricts itself just to the 
psychological level of the opponent’s thinking, and assumes that 
both groups still share certain Jogical criteria by which to determine 
what is true. Thus a committee of the C.I.O. and one of the General 
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Motors Corporation can meet, and iron out their differences, because 
both recognize certain common bargaining principles and both agree 
to abide by their rules, even though each charges the other group 
with having its own particular ideology. Total ideology admits no 
such common ground on which one social order can reach an agree- 
ment with another. Each is recognized as having fundamentally dif- 
ferent ideas, modes of experience and ways of interpreting. In other 
words, no common basis of an understanding is admitted to exist. (3) 
Particular ideology is largely a matter of individual members of 
groups sharing the same views. Total ideology does not so function. 
It is collective rather than individual. The thought system of an en- 
tire social order is systematically interpreted as a unity and is not 
considered to be a mere jumble of fragmentary experiences of the 
individual members of a group. 

The conception of total ideology is primarily of Marxian origin. 
However, the word came from the Napoleonic era in France. Na- 
poleon referred to a certain group of philosophers who opposed his 
imperial ambitions as “ideologists,” and due to his dominant position 
the emperor was able to discredit his opponents by using this label. 
Karl Marx made this term into a weapon of the proletariat against 
the dominant wealthy classes. But such a weapon could not be re- 
stricted in its use to any one group or class within one operating order 
of life. Marx fused the particular and the total conceptions of ide- 
ology in the term “false consciousness”—which he identified with 
“the totally distorted mind which falsifies everything which comes 
within its range.” And that is what he thought a capitalistic society 
does to its members. But today, as Professor Mannheim points out: 


It is no longer the exclusive privilege of socialist thinkers to 
trace bourgeois thought to ideological foundations and 
thereby to discredit it. Nowadays groups of every stand- 
point use this weapon against all the rest. As a result we are 
entering upon a new epoch in social and intellectual devel- 
opment.” 


5Ideology and Utopia: Harcourt, Brace & Co., p. 67. 
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The truth is that we have now reached the stage of widest gen- 
eralization where we may refer to any defense of any social order in 
any age or epoch as an ideology. The intellectual position any thinker 
takes must be traced back to the social position he occupies. The 
attempt to expose, unmask, or refute the views of a philosopher with 
whom one disagrees is now renounced in favor of placing him in a 
class whose interests he is defending. Refuting an opponent now 
means branding him with the class characteristics of a group whose 
ideology he shares. 

An ideological mentality, then, is the attitude of defending a 
social position or an entire social order by advancing all kinds of 
positive propaganda in its defense, and as much negative propaganda 
against the main competing position as can be conceived. It arises 
within an operating order of life whose existence is accepted as a 
supreme good, and it assumes that the end of justifying this exis- 
tence intellectually by a comprehensive total ideology is at once the 
duty and the highest good of every loyal member of the group. 
And groups are in turn fully justified in their “witch-hunting” activi- 
ties against those whose loyalty does not extend to the point of mak- 
ing the end justify any means whatsoever. Truly our day is one in 
which ideology plays a dominant role within every existing social 
order. Hence no individual citizen can hope to escape its wide rami- 
fications, since every medium of communication is utilized for 
ideological purposes. 

The Utopian Mentality: Professor Mannheim thinks that mod- 
ern life is governed primarily by mechanisms that are basically irra. 
tional. In the intellectual twilight in which men today live the idea 
of absolute truth has “become an instrument used by those who 
profit from it, to distort, pervert, and conceal the meaning of the 
present.” It is necessary for men to adjust themselves to a new and 
changed situation. In such a world there are two contrasting types 
of “false consciousness.” Some people have not yet caught up with 
swift-moving events, and hence they are living in a dead past. These 
are the conservatives. But others have already outstripped events 
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that are now transpiring, and so they are living in an unreal future. 
They are the radicals. To make a satisfactory adjustment to the flux 
of life we must recognize that there are various conflicting points of 
view which have somehow to be integrated. Each of these positions 
has only a limited scope. Mannheim denies that any point of view is 
absolute. Actual social forces in an operating society compel the 
thinker to go beyond particular insights to an ever wider and more 
inclusive context. Such thinkers are liberals. Thus modern men are 
seeking a satisfactory total view of human existence, while they are 
enmeshed in limited points of view. Now it is this situation which 
produces what Mannhem calls utopian mentality. 

Utopian ideas are those which are incompatible with the existing 
social order, and which therefore transcend it, and refer to another 
social order which is in process of taking its place. Defenders of the 
existing order always attempt to control utopian ideas by confining 
them to a transmundane realm where they cannot affect the status 
quo. However, those wish-images or ideas of a better society which 
certain groups of reformers espouse and embody in their actual con- 
duct become real utopian ideas, and then they function to transform 
the entire social order. 

For example, Karl Marx and his followers developed the ideas of 
a communistic society while they were unmolested members of a 
capitalistic society. ‘Their communistic group had a set of utopian 
ideas which were incompatible with the doctrines of the operating 
order of life of their day, namely, capitalism. The defenders of capi- 
talism had an ideology which stood in opposition to these utopian 
ideas of Marx and his followers. But when Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin 
and other bolshevists, who held these Marxian ideas, seized power in 
Russia at the end of World War I and created the Soviet socialistic 
and communistic government of Russia, these ideas were entirely 
compatible with this new operating order of life. Hence what had 
been utopian ideas within the capitalistic society with which they 
were incompatible became ideological ideas in the Soviet State which 
was founded to make them actual. Here is a clear case of utopian 
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ideas passing into actuality and thereby becoming ideological ideas. 
And this clarifies Professor Mannheim’s conception of utopian men- 
tality in relation to ideological mentality. If we look upon the operat- 
ing order of life as a topia, as he suggests, then the ideology is the 
set of doctrines and theories which defend that way of life as ethi- 
cally supreme over against other existing ways of life, and the utopia 
is a new operating order of life that has not yet, but may eventually, 
become actual. 

Professor Mannheim elaborates the utopian mentality in great 
detail in Part IV of his book. He is especially interested in explain- 
ing how utopian ideas function to transform an existing operating 
order of life into a new and different one. He claims that the existing 
situation is always under attack from many different directions, but 
only one of these potential utopias becomes the source of a new 
operating order of life. This one may actually begin merely as a 
“wish-fantasy” of a simple individual, and then spread to a group, 
and finally permeate the whole social order. However, 


even when a seemingly isolated individual gives form to the 
utopia of his group, in the final analysis this can rightly be 
attributed to the group to whose collective impulse his 
achievement conformed.® 


If his utopian ideal had not conformed to this collective impulse it 
would have remained sterile and would never have fruited into a real 
utopia. Or it would have been conspicuously like the mouse in the 
famous proverb about the mountain that labored and brought it 
forth. 

Professor Mannheim gives an interesting classification of what 
he calls ideal-types of utopian mentality, but he insists that this is a 
methodological device, and that no individual mind ever corres- 
ponded to a given type completely. He also says that his sdeal-types 
serve, like those of Max Weber, to simplify and to clarify the great 


Loc. cit., p. 186. 
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complexities of modern civilized society. He distinguishes five major 
ideal types in modern West European culture. 


1. The First Form of Utopian Mentality: The Orgiastic 
Chiliasm of the Anabaptists. This is the most extreme 
form founded by Thomas Miinzer, contemporary of 
Luther. It is the religious belief in “the spiritualization of 
politics,” represented today by Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
other ecstatic religious sects. 

2. The Second Form of the Utopian Mentality: The Lib- 
eral-Humanitarian Idea. This ideal type originated in 
France as a part of the French Revolution, and in Ger- 
many became introverted into a subjective idealistic ideal 
of humanity. Its early representatives are Condorcet, 
Herder, Lessing, and Zinzendorf and it passed on as a 
heritage to German idealism. It stands in sharp contrast 
with chiliasm. In the “hope that at last light would dawn 
on the world” it still survives, and has a lot of driving 
power. 

3. The Third Form of the Utopian Mentality: The Con- 
servative Idea. This is the Nation-State idea of Fred- 
erick the Great which exploits the technique of domina- 
tion, and identifies the State with the whole of culture. 
The conservative romantics, especially Hegel, inter- 
preted the idea of humanity so that the inner freedom of 
liberalism became the objective freedom of conserva- 
tism. Mannheim says it was characterized by “fatal help- 
lessness in the face of worldly problems.” (p. 215) 

4. Ihe Fourth Form of the Utopian Mentality: The So- 
cialist-Communist Utopia. Professor Mannheim says 
this has a Janus face. It agrees with liberalism in reject- 
ing chiliasm and conservatism. But it also rejects the ab- 
stract conception of humanity of the liberals in favor of 
a concrete conception of an economic and social struc- 
ture of society which is treated as absolute, and the 
inevitable outcome of the Marxian revolutionary move- 
ment. St. Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen were the 
forerunners of Marx and Engels, as originators of this 
ideal type of utopian mentality. 
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5. Utopia in the Contemporary Situation. Today the in- 
tensity of utopian mentality is subsiding due to the fact 
that each utopia, in the later stage of its development, 
closely approximates the topia or existing operating 
order. Professor Mannheim says “‘the utopian element, 
through its many divergent forms, has completely (in 
politics, at least) annihilated itself.” (p. 224) And he 
adds: “Whenever the utopia disappears, history ceases 
to be a process leading to an ultimate end.” (p. 227) 
Man now becomes “no more than a thing.” “Thus, 
after a long tortuous, but heroic development, just at 
the highest stage of awareness, when history is ceasing 
to be blind fate and is becoming more and more man’s 
own creation with the relinquishment of utopias, man 
would lose his will to shape history and therewith his 
ability to understand it.” (p.236) 


This, then, is Mannheim’s analysis of the movement of history 
which he calls “our times.” He shows how it is a mixture of ideolog- 
ical and of utopian conceptions, and how it is the outcome of the 
liberal, domestic and socialistic movements of the last half of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Mannheim also has an idea of what lies ahead. He thinks that an 
elite group of social planners will arise to form a control group over 
all other conflicting forces. He says that it is the historical mission 
of the Anglo-Saxon democracies to create such a control group of 
superplanners. And he thinks that this planning group will func- 
tion internationally, and not just within one geographical area of 
the earth. Mass education will be needed to bring this about. 

He writes: 


In my opinion, a new social order can be developed and 
the dictatorial tendencies of modern social techniques can 
be checked if our generation has the courage, imagination 
and will to master them and guide them in the right direc- 
tion. This must be done immediately, while the techniques 
are still flexible and have not been monopolized by any 
single group.” 
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That Mannheim recognizes the dangers in such a social struc- 
ture as he prophesies will develop is shown by his discussion of a 
basic question formulated by a friendly critic who said: “‘We have 
progressed so far as to be able to plan society and even to plan man 
himself,” and who then asked: “Who plans those who are to do the 
planning?” He admits that the more he reflected upon this ques- 
tion the more it haunted him, for he was fully aware that modern 
man is subject both to rational and to irrational forces that are be- 
yond his control. If we say “no one has planned the planners,” and 
this is the realistic answer, then we have to confess that some min- 
ority group of highly skilled and intelligent bad men may ultimately 
become the planners. Mannheim refuses to give an optimistic an- 
swer to this all-important question on the ground that “we live in a 
world of unsolved problems” where such an answer would be of 
no use. And so, he concludes with this statement: “Let each decide 
for himself whether he prefers the question in its religious and quiet- 
istic form: “Who plans the planners?” or in its political and realistic 
form: “Which of the existing groups shall plan us?”* But it is rather 
obvious that Mannheim’s own preference is for the realistic form 
of the question, and that he expects the planned society that lies 
ahead to be one controlled by some minority group that will even- 
tually rise to power. Perhaps he is right, but let us not forget that 
such a group will wield only temporal power, and that the universe 
is filled with an omnipotent and omniscient spirit that is capable 
of overruling the best-laid schemes of mice and men. Nevertheless 
Mannheim can teach any student of his writings a great deal about 
both the structure and the functioning of modern civilized society. 


."Diagnosis of our Time, p. 13. Oxford University Press. Reprinted by permission. 
8Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, pp. 74 ff. 


Perception of Other Selves 


BY 


NICHOLAS LOSSKY 


a) KNOWLEDGE of other mental lives is only 
an instance of our knowledge of the external world. To give an 
epistemological justification of it we must consider the conditions 
which make it possible for us to know the external world as such 
and then apply our conclusions to the particular case before us. 

I will take as my starting point the theory of knowledge which 
I call Intuitivism. It is worked out in my books The Intuitive Basis 
of Knowledge and The Sensory, Intellectual and Mystical Intuition’ 
and in numerous articles. I will briefly restate the fundamental po- 
sitions of this theory. 

In order to know an object we must “have it in mind”: it must 
enter the knowing subject’s field of consciousness, must become im- 
manent in consciousness. Knowledge of the object is not the result 
of the object’s causal action upon the subject’s body and mind: if 
it were, the subject could only know his own mental states produced 
by the object. Awareness of an object is the result of a peculiar non- 
causal relation between the conscious subject and the object of which 
he is conscious: in virtue of this relation the subject contemplates 
the object immediately, has it in view as it is in itself. The subject 
is not subordinated to the object, nor the object to the subject; so 
far as their existence is concerned they are completely independent 


1Both these books are available in English translation; the latter has been published in 
five separate booklets by the Russian Free University in Prague in 1934-1938 under the 
following titles: Intuitivism, Transsubjectivity of Sense-Qualities, Intellectual Intuition 
and Ideal Being; Creative Activity, Evolution and Ideal Being; Mystical Intuition. 
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of each other, and the relation between them may be described as 
epistemological coordination. This relation obtains between the sub- 
ject and everything in the world, because the world is an organic 
whole and not a sum of elements extraneous to one another. 

A distinction must be made between “being immanent in con- 
sciousness” and “being immanent in the subject of consciousness”: 
the object under observation must be immanent in consciousness but 
may be transcendent with regard to the conscious subject—i.e., it 
may form part of the trans-subjective world (e.g., the observed 
swinging of the pendulum). That of which I am conscious need not 
be my mental state or indeed need not be mental at all: it may be a 
material process or belong to the realm of the ideal being (in Plato’s 
sense of the term) and so on. 

This view of knowledge implies of course a new conception of 
the part played by the sense organs and the nervous system in per- 
ception—such, for instance, as is formulated by Bergson in Matter 
and Memory. He maintains that motions such as light-waves etc. 
transmitted from the object through the environment to the human 
body are not causes which produce the contents of perception but 
merely stimuli which incite the mind to attend to the object, i.e., to 
the transsubjective reality as such. 

Let us now apply this theory to the problem of our knowledge 
of other minds. 

When children play hide-and-seek, screaming with delight, I 
see not merely their flushed faces and hear their voices but also per- 
ceive their delight; if one of them catches his finger in the door and 
gives a loud and pitiful cry, I perceive not merely the sound but also 
the suffering. No psychologist would deny that my apprehension 
of another person’s delight or suffering has the same perceptive 
character as my apprehension of physical objects: just as the color 
of the children’s cheeks appears to be actually present in my con- 
sciousness, so do the delight and the suffering appear to be actually 
present. 

The likeness to perception is so unquestionable that the only 
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point of dispute is whether my apprehension of another’s delight or 
suffering really is perception or only seems to be like it while in 
truth it is the result of inference, or of imagination. 

The Intuitivist’s position in this dispute is plain. If it be recog- 
nized that consciousness involves a non-causal relation between sub- 
ject and object and a coordination between the subject and all that is, 
it is clear that not only material things but any contents of reality— 
other selves, other people’s mental states—may be members of this 
relation and be directly perceived by the knowing subject. There 
is nothing in the nature of consciousness or cognition to prevent the 
possibility of such perception, and therefore the immediate testi- 
mony of consciousness that other mental lives are given in percep- 
tion may be and ought to be accepted by the Intuitivist. 

The next step is to dispel the misconceptions which prevent this 
position from being generally accepted, then to indicate the pecu- 
liarities of this type of perception and finally to show that other 
theories fail to account for the facts. 

The view that our knowledge of other mental lives is immediate 
in character seems self-contradictory. Another person’s mental state, 
say an emotion of anger or envy, is not a self-subsistent event, hang- 
ing in the air, so to speak, but is a manifestation of a self and is 
wholly determined by its dependence upon that self. But through 
entering the field of my consciousness it apparently becomes the 
property of myself and thus ceases to be a true expression of another 
person. 

This objection may be raised even by those who admit that 
material events can be directly contemplated by the subject. A 
material event such as the swinging of the pendulum is not a mani- 
festation of any self, and therefore it seems natural that it should 
come under any mind’s observation; but “this outburst of anger,” 
being a mental event, is the exclusive property of “this self” and 
apparently no one but the self in question can perceive itor be an 
immediate witness of it. 

Needless to say, those considerations are the result of a misunder- 
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standing and are based upon a confusion between two ideas which 
are sharply distinguished in the Intuitive Theory of Knowledge—a 
confusion between experiencing something and having something in 
view simply as an object of observation. “This outburst of anger” 
can only be experienced by this particular self at one particular mo- 
ment of its life but it may be witnessed by any number of selves. The 
analogy with the perception of physical things is complete: if I ob- 
serve the swinging of the pendulum, this does not mean that my 
self is also swinging to and fro; if I observe another man’s anger, 
this does not imply that I too become angry. 

There is another important reason for denying that mental events 
can be directly perceived by many selves: very often, observing 
another person’s psychic state, for instance some contagious emotion 
in a crowd, we soon cease to be mere observers and begin to experi- 
ence an analogous feeling ourselves. Such cases are very frequent 
and may give countenance to the idea that the mental states observed 
by me are always my own personal experiences—my own anger, my 
enthusiasm (in a theater), my sorrow (during a requiem service) and 
so on. Therefore in order to understand the difference between a 
state as an experience or merely as an object of observation we must 
pay special attention to cases in which any possibility of emotional 
contagion is precluded, e.g., as the case of my observing another per- 
son’s envy of me. 

The fact that we observe other people’s mental states together 
with their physical manifestations seems to point against the possi- 
bility of directly contemplating the mental lives of others. It may be 
objected that if the Intuitive theory were correct, a man would be 
able to contemplate his neighbor’s mental life without seeing his 
face or hearing his voice, or perceiving any of his physical manifesta- 
tions. But as a matter of fact we detect a person’s sorrow in the 
sounds of his voice, we see cunning in a shifty look, and so on. 

In answer to this we may recall Bergson’s remark that not only 
psychical life, but material events as well might be contemplated 
without the help of the sense-organs: 
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That matter may be perceived without the help of the 
nervous system and the sense-organs is theoretically think- 
able but is impossible in practice, 


since such perception would be biologically useless.’ 

The same considerations apply to the question we are consider- 
ing. The mental life of others has first-rate biological significance for 
me not when it remains self-contained but when, expressing itself 
in bodily signs, it affects, or threatens to affect, my body. The bio- 
logical evolution of the human race explains why we have devel- 
oped the power to observe other people’s mental lives chiefly in con- 
nection with their bodily manifestations (this aspect of the question 
belongs really to the history of the development of cognition and 
not to epistemology). 

Apart from this practical reason for apprehending mental states 
together with the physical there is another and a more significant 
one, conditioned by the actual structure of reality. Psychical proc- 
esses are only temporal in character while bodily processes are both 
spatial and temporal and have for their content the sensuous quali- 
ties of warmth, light, sound, etc. Sensuous corporeality is a necessary 
condition of the fullness of life; only such activities of the self as find 
bodily expression attain full actuality and are experienced as com- 
pleted; only when embodied can they become, so to speak, the com- 
mon property of all beings and not merely an object of possible con- 
templation for them. It is particularly important to bear in mind 
that the presence of beauty in the world depends upon inner activi- 
ties finding a spatial embodiment. Thus corporeality is completed 
reality. It is then no wonder that a psychical process such as joy, 
sympathy, etc. should show itself in the shining eyes, the charming 
smile, the caressing voice of the person experiencing it.” 

Nevertheless it may be urged that the Intuitive theory must ad- 


2Matter and Memory. 

’Concerning the connection between psychical and physical processes and the doctrine 
of pansomatism—i.e., the theory that all psychical existence is embodied, see my The 
World as an Organic Whole (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928). 
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mit as a matter of principle the possibility of apprehending the men- 
tal life of others apart from any physical expression of it; and indeed, 
it would be strange if such a possibility were never realized. As a 
matter of fact this extreme sensitiveness to another person’s psychical 
life is occasionally met with in cases of exceptional spiritual intimacy 
between two people, and also in case of relations that have special bio- 
logical importance: thus, for instance, it seems highly probable that 
a mother is sometimes capable of such perception of her child’s mind. 
In a closely united family one may observe almost daily that one 
member of it puts into words a thought which had just occurred to 
the mind of another—as though the family were one spiritually 
corporeal whole: The time is not far off when the truth of tele- 
pathy may be proved experimentally. But even now, ordinary 
everyday observation shows that telepathic communication between 
minds undoubtedly exists. The power to follow the workings of an- 
other’s mind almost like those of one’s own has been generally found 
among the saints and hermits of all times, races and creeds; it has 
been called prophetic insight. 

The well-known physicist Lazarev tries to explain the facts of 
telepathy on the analogy of the wireless by saying that two persons 
may have their corresponding nerve centers attuned alike so that a 
discharge in one of these centers causes a similar discharge in the 
other. It is very probable that such a psycho-physiological connec- 
tion between two brains is a fact, but of course, taken by itself it 
fails to explain the point that is of interest to the epistemologist—the 
conscious apprehension, namely, of another person’s mental life—just 
as the reference to the physiological processes arising in the retina 
under the influence of rays reflected by the object fails to explain 
the conscious sensory apprehension of the object. 

Both in the case of sense perception and of telepathy, the phy- 
siological process can be only a stimulus inciting the subject to con- 
centrate attention and direct acts of cognition upon the actual object 
in the external world. 

Another point that calls for consideration is the apprehension of 
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other people’s speech. It might appear at first sight as though, ac- 
cording to the Intuitive theory, the spoken words were merely 
stimuli attracting our attention to the speaker’s mental states. In that 
case it would be inexplicable why a Russian with no knowledge of 
foreign languages can only understand another person’s thought 
through Russian words, while German or Persian mean nothing to 
him. Let us consider a concrete example. Suppose my friend, walk- 
ing with me through a wood in the autumn, says to me: “How very 
beautiful is this combination of the bright gold of the birches with 
the dark green of the pines.” When he says it his mind does not con- 
tain any “mental images” of dark green pines and yellow birches: 
the mental aspect of his utterance consists merely in the facts of dis- 
crimination and attention and of a certain emotion directed upon 
actual transsubjective pines and birches. This is why the apprehen- 
sion of his mental processes is not sufficient to reveal to me the whole 
meaning of his utterance—it cannot tell me what object and, in par- 
ticular, what aspect of that object, my friend “has in view.” In order 
to inform me of this he must have recourse to words which convey 
the same meaning to me as to him, i.e., to words of a language familiar 
to me. Immediate apprehension of other minds does of course play a 
most important part in the process of learning and understanding 
speech, but the problem is much complicated by the fact that speech 
is a complex whole consisting of the psycho-physical acts of the 
speaker and of the objective meanings which may form part of the 
transsubjective world. In the case of highly developed intuition, i.e., 
of sensory apprehension combined with spiritual contemplation, it 
may be possible to understand the meaning of another person’s words 
without knowing the language in which he is speaking. Pastor 
Jesper Swedberg, the father of Emmanuel Swedenborg, applied the 
term “angelic language” to intercommunion in which every person 
would speak his own language and yet all would understand each 
other.‘ And indeed purposive mental acts, gestures, intonations and 


4M. Lamm, Swedenborg, 1922, German edition, p. 5. 
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the sounds uttered are interpenetrated through and through by the 
objective meanings they express, so that it seems natural that there 
should be minds capable of grasping this organic whole of speech 
without dwelling on the purely sensory aspect of it. 

Every one of us may observe rudiments of this capacity in him- 
self when carrying on a conversation even in one’s own language: 
the wrong emphasis, the individual peculiarities of pronunciation, 
the ambiguity of certain expressions do not prevent us from un- 
derstanding what the other person is saying if we identify ourselves 
with his meaning as a whole, and carefully follow it up. In so far as, 
in virtue of our egoistic self-centeredness, we belong to the psycho- 
physical realm with its sharp divisions and narrow range of con- 
sciousness, we attend, in listening to another person’s talk, to the 
purely sensory part of it that affects our body (the ear, the eye) and 
imperfectly grasp its meaning. Father S. Bulgakov in his remarkable 
article Was ist das Wort,* which is an introduction to his Philosophy 
of Language, says that our inability to understand foreign languages 
is the result of the sinful disruption of mankind and of “morbid sen- 
sitiveness to the individual peculiarities of the speech.” Not only 
separate individuals but entire nations differ considerably from one 
another in the degree of their self-centeredness: in some countries 
the least mistakes in pronunciation prevent people from understand- 
ing a foreigner who tries to speak their language, while in others 
they intuitively catch his meaning however badly he may speak. 

The last step, in establishing the view that our knowledge of 
other minds is immediate, consists in showing that other theories 
are unsatisfactory. This task has been accomplished in recent years 
so thoroughly that I have merely to summarize the results arrived 
at. T’. Lipps in his article Das Wissen von Fremden Ichen® conclu- 
sively proves that the “analogy” theory is untenable, and M. Scheler 
in his Ueber den Grund zur Annabme der Existenz des Fremden Ich' 


5Published in the Festschrift Th. Marsaryk zum 80 Geburtstage, I. th, p- 55. 
6In his Psychologische Untersuchungen, Vol. I. 


“Appendix to his book Zur Phanomenologie und Theorie der Sympathiegefuble, 19133 
second edition in 1923, entitled Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 
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proves equally that Lipps’ own theory of Einfiiblung is also un- 
tenable. Scheler’s attitude to the problem is essentially the same as 
that of the Intuitive theory; but as he does not base his view upon a 
definite conception of the nature of knowledge, of the relation of 
the subjective aspect to the objective, his article, excellent as it is, 
suffers from a certain vagueness. 

The theory that we infer the existence of other minds by analo- 
gy is untenable, says Lipps, in the first place because our observa- 
tion of other people’s physical manifestations supplies us with data 
of a different order from those obtained through the observation of 
our own physical processes; thus, the physical expression of another 
person’s anger is given me as a series of visual sensations, and that 
of my own anger—as a series of kinesthetic sensations: we do not 
watch ourselves in the mirror when we have a fit of temper. 

Secondly, even if it be granted that another person’s physical 
manifestations are similar to mine, this could not lead me to infer 
by analogy the existence of other minds: the observation of the out- 
ward signs of anger could only lead me to think of my own anger 
but not of another person’s anger.* 

Finally, even if such inferences by analogy did really take place, 
reference to them would only solve the psychological problem as 
to how we come to believe in the existence of other minds; it would 
certainly not provide an epistemological justification of such a be- 
lief,” since arguments from analogy provide merely probable but 
not necessary conclusions. 

Lipps accounts for our knowledge of the existence of other minds 
by means of a peculiar theory of his own. His explanation is based, 
in the first place, upon the instinct of imitation. Seeing another per- 
son yawn, says Lipps, makes us want to yawn too; seeing the angry 
expression and movements of another incites us to go through the 


8This consideration was worked out in detail in my Intuitive Basis of Knowledge (first 
published in Russian in 1904) before the appearance of Lipps’ article. 

Professor A. Vvedensky in his remarkable monograph O predelah i priznakah odu- 
shevlenya (On the limits and symptoms of animation) shows that bodily manifestations 
can never be a proof of existence of mental life. 
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same performance; “Thus in watching the expressive movements 
of another person I apprehend myself as about to perform them”; 
but these expressive movements are a part of real anger. Hence, the 
tendency to express an emotion involves a tendency to experience 
it; the emotion becomes inevitably connected with the observed ex- 
pression. Lipps, of course, is aware that he has thus explained merely 
the association between another person’s expression and my tend- 
ency to experience the corresponding emotion, but has not accoun- 
ted for my conviction of the actual existence of other minds. That 
conviction is, in his opinion, an act of faith that cannot be explained 
any further or reduced to anything else. 

Resourceful as Lipps’ theory is, it suffers from the same defects 
that he himself has detected in the “argument from analogy” theory. 
A tendency to imitation is unquestionably a fact. But what does 
“{mitation” mean? It means doing something similar to what I ob- 
serve in another person. Let us admit that Lipps is right and that 
there is no immediate apprehension of other lives and other people’s 
mental states. In that case, in perceiving another person’s yawn or 
his anger, all I have given me is the visual picture of a mouth which 
opens more and more, or of a face that gradually reddens and changes 
its shape through the contraction of the eyebrows and the setting 
of the jaws. According to Lipps, then, I imitate this visual picture 
by muscular activity which gives me kinesthetic sensations. But in 
what sense can such a process be called imitation? What is supposed 
to happen is that in observing a certain B, I produce A which does 
not in the least resemble B. The fact that as a result of my muscular 
activity my face assumes the same expression as the other man’s, 
does not make any difference: as Lipps himself has shown, in argu- 
ing against the “analogy theory.” I know nothing whatever about 
this visual result and do not experience the slightest tendency to 
produce it; on the contrary, the very thought of a face distorted 
with anger makes me feel ashamed. 

Lipps wants to make use of the fact of imitation, but the initial 
assumptions upon which his theory is based exclude the very possi- 
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bility of imitation. And yet there can be no doubt that we have a 
tendency to imitate others. What, then, is the true nature of imi- 
tation? It is certainly not the visual picture of a person’s mouth 
gradually opening that causes in me the desire to open my mouth 
in the same way: it is the perception of the “languorous” activity 
of another person’s yawn that infects me with similar languor. It 
is not the shape and color of an angry face that affects me, but the 
perception of another person’s emotion of anger and of the motor 
activities that bring about his facial expression. In other words, it 
is only if I apprehend a man not merely as a complex of colored 
surfaces changing their position in space, but as a living, active, ani- 
mate being that I can feel a tendency to imitate what he does, But 
such apprehension means intuitive perception of his activity as it is 
in itself: an image or symbol or copy of it in my mind would be a 
lifeless reproduction, not an active process. 

Activity is either given intuitively, or not given at all. Lipps’ 
theory according to which my knowledge of the existence of other 
minds is the result of imitation, reverses the true order of sequence: 
as a matter of fact, intuitive perception of the animate character of 
other people’s activities comes first, and the imitation of these activi- 
ties comes second. 

It is of course undeniable that once imitation does arise, it ren- 
ders our perception of other mental lives more distinct, since it pro- 
vides a starting point for analysis. The best way to understand the 
mental life of another person is not merely to contemplate it, so to 
speak, from outside but to re-create it for oneself from within. Argu- 
ments from analogy based upon our knowledge of ourselves ob- 
tained by introspection also play a useful part in our acquaintance 
with other minds. Both imitation and inference from analogy are, 
however, purely secondary, auxiliary means for the apprehension 
of other mental lives. They can lead to it not in themselves but only 
as a complement to the primary method of direct perception. 

Let us consider Lipps’ theory further. Even if it be granted that 
a visual picture of an angry face and gestures causes in men a tend- 
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ency to experience anger, this would merely mean that my own 
experience of anger is superimposed upon the visual sense data; it 
is utterly incomprehensible how I can obtain an idea of somebody 
else’s anger.” 

Suppose, however, that we concede the point at issue and admit 
that in some way the experience of my anger associated with cer- 
tain visual impressions creates in me the idea of a mind other than 
my own. Like the argument from analogy, such a theory would 
merely explain the origin of our conviction that other minds exist 
but would give no epistemological justification of it, would provide 
no reason for regarding it as true. In the words of Scheler: 


It would account only for a blind “faith” but not for the 
intuitive vision or even for a reasonable supposition (as the 
“analogy” theory does) of the existence of other minds. 


From Lipps’ point of view there can be no difference between cases 
in which we wrongly ascribe a self or a mind to things (as children 
and savages do) and those in which we happen to be right. Nor can 
he draw a distinction between Einfiiblung as a source of knowledge 
about other selves and the experience of reading our own feelings 
into, say, 2 portrait or a picture. 

From the point of view of the Intuitive theory such cases pre- 
sent no difficulty. ‘The wrong ascription of mind to external objects 
does not differ essentially from other illusions: if I have already had 
some experience of the mental life of others, I may, by association 
or by analogy, ascribe mentality to inanimate objects. 

If it were true that our knowledge of other minds was not im- 
mediate but obtained either by inference from the analogy of our 
own minds or through Einfiiblung, what could a psychologist dis- 
cover about the mental lives of others by observing their behavior? 
It was pointed out long ago that he could then gain no information 
about mental states different from those with which he was already 
familiar through introspection. The only thing he might learn from 


10See Scheler, p. 122. 
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observation would be the different combinations of the familiar 
elements, e.g., he might observe that the sequence of mental events 
in another person was different from his own. But how, according 
to the theories in question, would that sequence appear to him? The 
observer would construct it in his mind out of the elements of his 
own mental life, placing them in an order unusual for him but cor- 
responding to the order of the other person’s bodily manifestations. 
That person’s mental life would therefore appear to him not as a 
continuous and, therefore, easy to follow, stream but as a succession 
of utterly disconnected and therefore incomprehensible states. Sup- 
pose for instance that A always feels pleased when he is being 
praised, while B, an extremely proud and self-centered man, is of- 
fended even by well-deserved praise of himself (“how dare they 
praise me!”). Now, even if A did somehow arrive at the idea that 
the hearing of praise was followed in B’s mind by a sense of affront, 
he could register the strange fact but would never understand how 
it arose. As a matter of fact, however, we can understand other 
people’s mentality even if it be utterly alien to us; we can observe 
the organic interconnections between other people’s mental processes 
sometimes as clearly as those in our own minds. The Intuitive theory 
explains how this is possible. 

A few words must now be said about M. Scheler’s treatise. It 
is brilliantly written, and every detail of it is philosophically valu- 
able: I will not summarize it, for it should be studied in the original. 
Unfortunately, however, Scheler does not base his argument upon 
any definite theory of knowledge but arrives at his Intuitivistic con- 
clusions simply by analyzing the facts before him. This probably 
explains why he is sometimes a little vague. I will mention two 
points. Scheler does not distinguish between contents of conscious- 
ness which are actually experienced and those which are merely 
observed. He therefore thinks that one and the same experience may 
be given us now as “our own” and now as “somebody else’s” and 
speaks of an “indifferent stream of experiences.” In this connection 
he points out that primitive man lives in others more than in him- 
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self and is a communal rather than an individual being. This no 
doubt is true and is an excellent confirmation of the fact that other 
mental lives can be directly apprehended, but it in no way proves 
that the same experiences may be both mine and somebody else’s; 
the explanation is that primitive man, in perceiving the life of his 
environment, becomes infected with the same feelings, ideas and 
desires as animate his fellows. 

The second point is this: Scheler maintains that all the contents 
of a man’s mental life with the exception of organic sensations and 
sensuously colored feelings may become objects of contemplation 
for another mind. Now, in so far as Scheler holds that other peo- 
ple’s desires, sorrows, etc. may be directly perceived by me, he must 
believe that knowledge is based upon a non-causal relation between 
subject and object. But in that case, why should certain features of 
the external world be, as a matter of principle, absolutely inacces- 
sible to direct perception? Scheler’s argument in this connection is 
both unconvincing and at variance with the rest of his doctrine. He 
says that organic sensations are wholly connected with the body of 
the individual whose sensations they are and cannot therefore be 
perceived by another individual. But it might with equal justice be 
said that a man’s sorrow is wholly connected with his particular self 
and cannot therefore be perceived by another person. Scheler’s mis- 
take seems once more to be due to his failure to distinguish between 
an experience (Erlebniss) and an object of observation. Another 
person’s physical pain cannot become an experience for me, but it 
may enter the field of my consciousness as an object of observation. 

Some thirty years ago very few philosophers definitely main- 
tained that there can be direct perception of other minds. Of late 
years, however, as epistemological Realism has gained ground, this 
view has become widely prevalent. Among its supporters may be 
counted S. Frank (author of a remarkable book, La connaissance et 
Petre), S. Alexander,” J. Laird,” Perry** and others. 


11Space, Time and Deity, Vol. Il, p. 175. 
124 Study in Realism, p. 24. 
18Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 287. 


Reality and the Creative Outlook 


BY 
JOSEPH REMENYI 


I 


mea CREATIVE OUTLOOK is synonymous with 
a sense of form which acknowledges limitations, without submit- 
ting to their finality. There is no freedom without creative perspec- 
tive. In his essay on The Idea of Comedy, Meredith points out that 
the Germans have not yet attained spiritual laughter; sentimentalism 
always waylays them. Their literary laugh is infrequent and harsh; 
it is never a laugh of men and women together. Meredith may have 
gone too far in this generalization, nevertheless it does not seem en- 
tirely without foundation. Rabelais, according to his contempora- 
ries, was dying with a broad smile on his face. The comic perception 
of the English and of the French writer assumes the necessity and 
desirability of man’s mature intelligence, the kind of intelligence 
which is an organic part of one’s imaginative sensitivity. It seems 
that the Germans’ lack of spiritual freedom is partly due to their 
undeveloped sense of laughter; Rabelais was free because the source 
of his freedom was a sense of proportion, an aesthetic virtue, which 
defied the arrogance of death. The absence of such quality may not 
affect too much the chemical changes in the living cells of man, but 
detracts from the quality of his spiritual metabolism. ‘The immunity 
to life’s aesthetic design narrows the horizon of destiny to such an 
extent that one does not have to be imprisoned to be a prisoner. 
Man, bound by ignorance and terror, possessed with the impulse for 
action and solace, stereotyped in his virtues and vices, lives a life that 
justifies one’s doubts about his aptitude for genuine liberty. Con- 
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fusion is the darkness of judgment; the tyranny of pretentious and 
unbalanced views is in its application the pattern and ritual of ag- 
gressive conventionalities and parasitic phrases. Indeed, there is no 
freedom without creative outlook. 

I do not wish to imply that life as an aesthetic experience is only 
possible through a pedantic knowledge of aesthetics. It is of second- 
ary importance whether aesthetics as a scientific theory or as a branch 
of philosophy, or merely as an attitude, is to be considered. One can 
enjoy the radiance of life without theoretically rationalizing it. There 
are people who know all the differences between the classical and 
romantic concepts of aesthetics and the relevant and irrelevant ges- 
tures of aesthetic speculations, yet from a functional point of view 
their knowledge means very little. Doctrines are their Bible, but 
they do not know how to laugh or weep without immediately ana- 
lyzing the principal reasons for their behavior, which, of course, is 
a devitalizing process of their experience. Aisthesis (sense-percep- 
tion) suggests a concrete experience; it is indicative of the strength 
of mental and emotional desires, arousing interest in those features 
of life that help to remove the causes of cynicism and dullness. It is 
valuable because it needs no explanation for its being; it is discern- 
ing about its point to be reached and sustains a sense of intimate 
kinship with tangibles and intangibles in all their real and unreal 
manifestations. It makes of fate a symbol, of dreams an embodiment 
of purpose, and of purpose an essential context of imagination. It 
helps one to move nearer to the substance of things, without trans- 
cending the limits of understanding. It combines the primitive and 
the sophisticated in a fashion that dismisses the vain and fatuous 
trivialities of mere living, but suggests sufficient penetration into 
these trivialities to recognize in them the connection with the more 
important components of life. Aesthetics can be a virile or soothing 
guide to people in the fog of existence. 

Everyday facts contradict the common aspects of aesthetic ex- 
periences. One, of course, detects the pathos of a formless existence; 
one observes how much it contributes to the brutal physical and 
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mental phenomena of the world. It makes of naturalism a parody 
of passion, of idealism a farce of visions, of practicality an objecti- 
fied burlesque of subjectivity. It makes insensitivity and persecution 
authoritative. Diem perdidi!, a lost day is the defeat of man’s soul; 
a lost day is when we are unable or unwilling to transform the 
commonplace into something that is beautiful, therefore, into some- 
thing that has merit. Petrified imagination prevents man from re- 
sponding to life with his complete self; it keeps him from being free 
when he could be free. The cathartic acceptance of tragedy and 
comedy by the average person does not necessitate a system of aes- 
thetics. All man needs is to be loyal to his fundamental urge to dis- 
tinguish between meaning and appearance. Viewing life aestheti- 
cally, the cataclysm of today is but the expression of an immense 
formlessness, symbolic in its destructive self-assurance. 


II 

It would be erroneous to think that I am suggesting “aestheti- 
cism” as a panacea for every ill. Of course, I reject the preciosity of 
such “ism.” There is no streamlined formula for the elimination of 
ugliness and colorlessness, although Plutarch and others maintained 
that through artistic ingenuity, ugliness can become artlike. I am not 
suggesting salvation from matter through aesthetic knowledge, as 
matter itself is indispensable in man’s life. Neither philosophical 
training, nor excessive comprehension of symbols, is required for the 
proper awareness of actualities and realities. It is obvious that even 
without self-conscious aesthetic culture, and without possessing an 
exegesis of art, man sings, dreams, develops creative hobbies, finds 
an occasional glimpse of beauty. As a rule he is unwilling to jom 
forces with those who claim that there is nothing noble in this world; 
he is in need of enthusiasm. This enthusiasm is perhaps merely the 
vocal music of his loneliness, and not, in an Emersonian sense, a nos- 
talgia for greatness; nevertheless it cannot be ignored. On the other 
hand, iniquity seems permanent and positive, even without yielding 
in its principle to the conventional nomenclature of the moralist. Far 
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be it from me to deny the inconsistencies of an ordinary life, the un- 
expected and unpredictable implications of depth and distances. The 
fact is one cannot label the average man as being entirely unimagi- 
native. Man is a daydreamer and a schemer. Many people possess 
fancy as the word is used by Coleridge, but lack imagination; they 
have an organizing but not a creative ability. 

However, all this does not alter the fact that a satiric reaction 
to man’s aesthetic relation to life is legitimate. It would seem that 
man’s insistence upon material success prevents him from listening 
to the voice of the unfamiliar, or to see, in the familiar, something 
that could be wonderful. Man is overawed by wealth and power. 
His appraisals show the neurotic dichotomy of cowardice and of 
courage; of the kind of courage that might stir his spirit to an in- 
sight that heretofore seemed unattainable. I do not wish to say that 
life should be art, but most certainly it should not be entirely art- 
less. Aristotle was among the first to emphasize the difference be- 
tween life and art and also their interrelationship. Man should strive 
for freedom and be not satisfied with slogans of freedom. There is 
no short cut to liberty, but, after all, humanity has been long enough 
in the process of “growing up” to have acquired some knowledge 
of freedom’s perspective without self-delusion, despite propensities 
for spiritual slavery. 

The formless and diabolical world proves mankind’s immunity 
or indifference to aesthetic experiences. With regard to the average 
man the romantic theory of the “beautiful soul,”’ Nietzsche’s concept 
of the “dangerous life,” the communist “logic of things” supported 
by the dialectics of economic determinism and by the elasticity of 
Byzantinism, are, in fact, excluding from human relationship the 
necessity of freedom. The protagonists of such standards question 
the general applicability of an aesthetic creed. They deny that hope 
for salvation may lie in aesthetic perception. No doubt, laughter or 
sorrow that come from deep within account for a certain intelligence 
that is in tune with an aesthetic sensibility; nevertheless, it does not 
link-man with an authentic view about the total realization of living. 
Neither simplified catchwords nor involved theories can ever pro- 
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duce the kind of human dignity that is identical with freedom, and 
that could enable the average man to appreciate the categorical im- 
perative of creative equilibrium. Man must learn to be creative in 
his responses. The artist establishes an aesthetic relationship between 
the known and the unknown, between himself and his fellow man. 
This is done when he creates. This same relationship should exist 
between the non-artist and the world in order to make life more 
vital and intelligible. 


III 

The falsified idea of an “abundant life” in relationship to aes- 
thetic insensitivity is well illustrated in the character of Marion 
Tweedy Bloom, the “heroine” of James Joyce’s Ulysses, who is an 
example of “civilized” and “primitive” emotions and imagination. 
Although she is a professional singer, in an aesthetic sense she is a 
crude person. Her distinction lies in her status as an unwifely wife 
living in the city of Dublin in a twentieth-century environment. 
What induces her to paint a picture of herself with several thou- 
sand words in the manner of the interior monologue? Her life is de- 
pleted, she needs the deceptiveness of autoeroticism. She is the 
owner of a body suffused with inferior memories. Her delirious sat- 
isfaction is silly, yet consistent with her aching longing for pleasure. 
She has the prostituted consciousness of a mind stripped of senti- 
ments, but not of sentimentality. In her spirit there is no room for 
delicate conceits. Her desires graze over the past with boundless 
avidity, repenting nothing. She is true to her husband insofar as she 
recalls his proposal to her which makes her momentarily happy. Her 
blood soliloquizes; this is effortless pseudo magic. She is the eternal 
betrayer, realistic in her ignorance of taste, romantic in the corrupt. 
and distorted technique of sensuousness. 

Evidently Mrs. Bloom is an extreme example of aesthetic insensi- 
tivity. Nonetheless, she is not a caricature, rather a female extrava- 
ganza, a travesty of Eros. She is the twentieth century counterpart 
of Catullus’ Clodia whose words, according to the Roman poet, 
should be written “on the wings of the wind, given to the rushing 
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stream.” Her jumbled emotions throw a bleak light upon the world 
that surrounds her. She is the harem-woman of the Occident, the 
pluralist of cheap fun, an exponent of lust that awakens no love. She 
could be a procuress, a gold digger. She represents human life 
trapped in its incompetence and erotic vulgarity. ‘There is nothing 
beautiful about her self-revelations. She is the opposite of freedom, 
the echo of every platitudinous “Jove” story, of every trashy melo- 
dy, of a yearning profaned by brothel passionateness; she personi- 
fies obscene mental peregrinations. It is remarkable how well James 
Joyce portrayed her infra-intelligence, her supra-anarchy. 

Mrs. Bloom illustrates the point that when human beings do not 
know how to translate into their personal and social existence the 
meaning of form, tragicomic formlessness is inevitable. No one can 
unlock the mystery of life, but one can remain faithful to its antici- 
pations. The true color of people is proven in their spare time. Of 
course, there are encouraging variations in the style of human con- 
duct, yet the existence of human beings is symbolic of a thwarted 
aesthetic sense, seeking compensation in substitute sensations. Life 
as a vision of realizable freedom must necessarily fall short of its 
aims, when poor taste or no taste reduce it to a level of undiscrimi- 
nating struggle and to catchwords that dominate the illusion of suc- 
cess. The market place raptures of demagogues or of trite best seller 
writers, the response they receive from the public, indicates the in- 
adequate equipment of many emotional and imaginative lives. Ac- 
cumulated aesthetic insensitivity makes of freedom a fragmentary 
impression mirroring distortion. 


IV 

One may very well ask: in this age of actual and symbolic ruins, 
transcending the memories of barbaric invasions, is it possible to 
draw distinction between man as an idealist absorbed in the benefits 
of form, and man whose nature is revealed through formlessness? 
Aware of harsh verities can one find reassurance in a sense of form 
related not only to creative minds, but to politicians, public servants, 
economists, commentators, educators, preachers, and to the so-called 
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common people? I do not profess faith in romantic idealizations; I 
recognize the pained, insulting, and insane face of history. History is 
a convincing evidence of man’s terrible absorption in gibberish, 
fears, boastful self-interests and vainglorious ambitions. Uncritical 
opportunism is the tragicomic mode of adjustment. It is rather as- 
tonishing that in the evolution of man one sees at all the manifesta- 
tion of deepening consciousness; it is significant, indeed, that in the 
era of handicraft as well as in the era of the machine, aesthetic dic- 
tion was not overlooked. In the duel with destiny man sometimes 
heeds the chivalry of the spirit. Nevertheless, despite the framework 
of his dreams and the need of stimulation, it would be fallacious to 
say that the best years of his life show him endowed with aesthetic 
judgment. Primitive and complex individuals are, at times, following 
a course that implies the contours of form. Generally, however, 
aesthetic sensibilities are discarded in the “practical” rhythm of life; 
they are apt to be strange interludes or programs of coteries. The 
etiquette of a “normal” existence permits and expects attendance on 
concerts, it allows imaginative traveling in the province of fiction, 
quasi recreation in the theater, unrestrained tears and laughter in 
the movies, release from drabness at an art exhibition, delight in the 
fitful or sentimental music of a jukebox. But for these same people 
a game of bridge or a game of poker or propaganda are much more 
of a living issue than the attempt to temper the formlessness of life 
with artistic form (although I see the value of playing games). 
The voice of despair one meets in the works of many modern 
poets, the dislocated spirit heard in modern music, the unconven- 
tional manner of much contemporary painting, are protests against 
the soapbox superiority of a shouting and murderous civilization. 
The social and ideological events that preceded the second World 
War and the war itself show man’s endless confusion and savagery. 
In a broad sense the formlessness of these times raises the problem 
of adjustment to a level that must fail dismally unless one discovers 
its correlation with the necessity of aesthetic sensibilities. Prelimi- 
nary and actual peace conferences speak a language that contains 
many war words. They do not seem to recognize the fact that man, 
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against a world of selfishness and against a world of slogans, remains 
an outcast of values unless he undergoes a spiritual transformation 
that will teach him the control of individual and collective plight as 
a creative experience. It has been said that life is only then worth 
while when we make vast demands upon it; it is evident that there is 
no clear exposition of man’s aims without principles related to life 
as an aesthetic event. 

Men and groups of power clothe human destiny in promises and 
glamorous headlines; man, the gullible, tends to simplify his prob- 
lems by accepting his formless lot as natural. This is probably the 
modern version of the original sin. Man complains about an un- 
heated room, but fails to complain—or rarely complains or not loud 
enough—about aesthetic stagnation. He is likely to look upon human 
contacts as a springboard to success. He prefers the acrobats of 
scheming to the artists of thinking and feeling. In brief, man is con- 
tented with an easily obtained release from uneasiness and anxiety. 
He recognizes hideousness, yet how whispering his voice sounds 
when he tries to do something against it. 


V 

It follows from all this that irony and sorrow are not incidental 
as accompaniments of human evaluations. Lost in wordless actions 
and actionless words man becomes:careless about his lofty intentions. 
Ruthlessness is omnipotent and omnipresent. The tragic sense errs 
by revolving around itself. In a destructive world it seems hopeless 
to seek a weapon in aesthetic sensitivity. It is well to remember the 
case of Germany. Germany had great artists and writers and mag- 
nificent concert halls and theaters and resourceful publishers and the 
lovely traditions of the Lied, yet all this could not prevent Nazism, 
as the Germans had no aesthetic sensibility of a national scope. The 
average German was not equal to his inherited universal obligations; 
he was unable to differentiate between a mere life and a good life. 
Aesthetic sensibility and sensitivity are an evidence of form that 
should not be the prerogatives of creative minds only, but should 
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function in everyone’s life. The average German learned to obey, 
but did not learn how to be free; he did not know self-imposed 
obedience as the privilege of the free spirit. Throughout the universe, 
man the typical violates the heritage of spiritual freedom by being 
so little concerned with experiences that suggest beauty. Many peo- 
ple who would never fail their friends or their nation are traitors to 
their aesthetic sense of values. Moreover too many find subterfuge 
in empty or pompous words, thereby projecting a sense of fellow- 
ship with those with whom they have no fellowship at all. 

A work of art has validity as it offers freedom to its participants. 
The approach to the meaning of freedom is diverse, but obviously 
an aesthetically experienced life becomes a work of art when related 
to the symbol of freedom. When, for superficial pleasures or for 
reasons of spiritual inertia, man ignores his need of beauty (the value 
of emotional or intellectual unity), he forfeits his happiness and his 
tragic sense which are interrelated terms. In speaking about the 
“highest self” Ibsen stressed the fact that one gets pangs of con- 
science at times, and this is caused by unfulfilled creative potentiali- 
ties. When one peers into the soul of man, one becomes aware to 
what extent his life is crushed because of the disparity of his creative 
urge and his perverted manner of living. Man revolves around his 
ego (the “collective” ego too), but this ego is only then really alive 
when it seeks the kingdom of self through a universal aesthetic sensi- 
bility. In Shelley’s poetic world Prometheus is finally victorious. 
Throughout the growth of human personality the crucifixion of 
dreams is the sacrifice required for development. But sacrifice is also 
the promise of resurrection, the hope of new dreams. This means to 
possess the ability to free oneself from the despotism of economic, 
social and political burdens (without, of course, neglecting their im- 
portance), and to make of our total self a lover of form. Alas, the 
Ciceronian “need of law” or John Stuart Mill’s “absence of restraint” 
are not infallible answers to the question what freedom should be. 
Law as a means to end is necessary and comprehensible, but not the 
primary postulate of freedom in the sense of this essay. Freedom of 
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conscience is imperative; nevertheless without creative perspective 
it often ends in impatience. Freedom as an opiate is self-deception. 
The positive and negative attributes of institutionalized freedom, as- 
sociated with the various epochs of human culture, indicate con- 
formity with the tenets of those who had power to express them. 
Freedom as a principle of compromise beclouds its own purity. To 
take freedom for granted lends weight to the view of those who see 
in it a tightly woven symbolic design of human ignorance, with no 
reference to facts. Freedom that breeds fear and hatred bears the 
imprint of organized prejudices. A recent concept, Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski’s “freedom of culture,” lacks the definite principle of cre- 
ative imagination applied to liberty. It should be stated that if politics 
is considered the art of the possible, life as an aesthetic experience 
should be considered the art of realizing the probable. The moral 
imperative of freedom would be a contradiction in terms without an 
aesthetic necessity. Freedom is never automatic, hence creative free- 
dom is not only a psychological attempt to tackle the concept of 
truth, but the vital realization of one’s complete organism. Goethe 
said that when he spoke his entire self was speaking. Freedom, that 
is to say, form creatively perceived, is implicit in life. Codification 
of the laws of art is desirable, but it does not replace artistic insight. 

Unfortunately the human world is not too disturbed by its im- 
munity to aesthetic experiences. Yet everything indicates that with- 
out an aesthetic pattern there is no successful integration of feelings 
and thoughts which is the basis of freedom. Pitted against the blank 
wall of destiny man is condemned to failure, a tragicomic failure, 
unless he gets rid of his fear of form. While it is inconceivable that 
this point of view will ever be applied on a universal scale, it is not 
wholly improbable that the number of those who wish to live a full 
life will increase and they will not be satisfied to take life merely as 
a perfunctory business of work, war, boredom and escape. Freedom 
should be the imaginative essence of choice with which, however, 
the insensitive and utilitarian nature of man—i.e., lack of aesthetic 
apperception—interferes. 


Kierkegaard’s Philosophy as a 


Source of Existentialism 


BY 
HERBERT L. SEARLES 


See KIND OF ANSWER to the question as to 
what is the proper subject matter of philosophy, and where its major 
problems lie, is always a presupposition implicit in every philoso- 
pher’s life work, and in every major philosophic system or school. 
The dual nature of man’s philosophic interests is well illustrated in 
the very beginning of Western philosophy by the contrast between 
the pre-Socratic cosmologists and atomists, who adopted an objec- 
tive attitude toward the world in their search for knowledge of 
nature, and Socrates, who turned the attention of subsequent phi- 
losophy to the problem of self-knowledge, to the examination of 
the kind of inner quality which life should have to be most worthy 
of man’s estate. The objective orientation presupposes the adequacy 
and validity of cognition, and gives rise to those aspects of philoso- 
phy which are concerned with the logical tools and methods of 
analysis and synthesis, with abstract theorizing, with rationalism in 
theory of knowledge, and with empirical verification in science. This 
interest has been a major current in the stream of western thought 
since its first rise in Greece, and its most representative expression 
today is logical empiricism or positivism. 

From the parallel viewpoint, not concerned with objective 
knowledge so much as with the inner reality and meaning of life, 
what concerns the masses of humanity (and hence may be regarded 
as another major concern of Philosophy) is the subjective, the im- 
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mediate, the emotional, the valuational; the anxiety, tension, despair, 
sense of frustration and aloneness which is our common lot. This 
latter phase of existence is the preoccupation of the philosophy 
known as existentialism. 

The existentialists differ among themselves as to their approach 
to this area of existence. Some are concerned merely to state the 
problem and seek only to make us aware of our paradoxical situa- 
tion. Others seek to solve the problems raised, to appeal to action 
and to develop conceptual systems, none of which procedures is 
entirely consistent with the original genius of the movement. In gen- 
eral, the distinctive insight is that existence is “not a problem to be 
solved, but a reality to be experienced.” 

It is not surprising that the contemporary revival of interest in 
this realm of existence synchronizes with and is enhanced by the 
anxiety, tension, sense of guilt, sense of crisis and death, and concern 
with individual and corporate salvation, resulting from the world 
conflagration. It was after a similar period of crisis following the first 
world war that Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers, the two out- 
standing representatives of the movement in Germany, developed 
the most mature statements of what is variously known as Existenz- 
Philosophie, philosophy of existence, or existentialism. They were 
both influenced by the phenomenology of Husserl, and ultimately 
by the Danish Séren Kierkegaard, whose works were translated into 
the German in the first part of the twentieth century, and which in 
the present decade have appeared in English. 

Now it will be noted that the realm of the tortured conscience, 
the battle ground of ultimate decisions, is also that with which re- 
ligion, ethics, and theology are primarily concerned. The “Theology 
of Crisis” developed by Karl Barth, Karl Heim, and Emil Brunner, 
influential in Europe and widely known in this country between 
the two wars, is based upon a similar conceptual framework, has a 
similar purpose, and is derived from the same source as “existence” 
philosophy. The fact that the contemporary movement is elastic 
enough to entertain extremes so diverse as orthodox catholicism and 
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secular atheism, extreme pessimism and nihilism on the one hand, 
and optimism on the other, is indicative of the ambiguity of the con- 
cept of existence, and of the catholicity of the movement. Jean Paul 
Sartre and the French literary group are mostly atheistic, but refuse 
to be regarded as pessimists. Gabriel Marcel, Karl Jaspers and Ber- 
dyaev are nearer to the Christian tradition of Kierkegaard. 

In regard to the ambiguity mentioned above, Ayer says, “What 
is called existentialist philosophy has become very largely an exer- 
cise in the art of misusing the verb ‘to be.’” 

Some other movements in the realm of modern thought might 
be mentioned which in a somewhat similar though not identical way 
emphasize the non-rational approach to life. For example: the volun- 
tarism of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, the intuitionalism of Berg- 
son, one aspect of James’ Pragmatism, the emphasis on feeling in 
Whitehead’s philosophy, the emphasis upon the person in Personal- 
ism, the subconscious of Freudian psychology, and the recurrent 
romanticisms in literature. All great religions in their origin and es- 
sential insights likewise stress this subjective and inner pole of human 
personality. 

Séren Kierkegaard, who in his day, like Socrates of old, sought 
to know himself, and to turn attention away from the objective realm 
of existence or Being, to the subjective realm of existing individuals, 
was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1813, and died in his native 
city at the age of 42. He was not a philosopher in the traditional 
sense, but a religious writer and critic, somewhat of a poet, a psy- 
chologist in the introspective sense, and an anti-Hegelian. The 
youngest of seven children, he was greatly influenced in childhood 
by the austerity of the narrow religious atmosphere of his home and 
community, and his father’s sense of guilt for a sin of his youth, 
when he had cursed God for the hardships which he had been forced 
to endure on the barren heath of Jutland. On moving to Copen- 
hagen the father amassed quite a fortune and died leaving his young- 
est son sufficient income to enable him to continue his education and 
become an independent writer. While taking the theological degree 
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at the University in response to his father’s wish, he was greatly in- 
terested in art, literature, the drama and the theater, and took high 
honors in physics, mathematics and philosophy. 

He was somewhat of a wit and an aesthete, and wrote his Mas- 
ter’s Thesis on the “Concept of Irony.” He moved in the best lit- 
erary circles, which were then greatly under the influence of the 
German romantic movement and Hegelianism. He was a contempo- 
rary of Hans Christian Andersen and barbed witticisms passed be- 
tween them. At the age of 21, he broke completely with his father 
and for a time lived away from home, but still dependent upon the 
parents’ money for a lavish style of living. This period was charac- 
terized by the excesses often resulting from a reaction against too 
much restraint. During this time he underwent the psychological 
experiences which enabled him later to make such penetrating psy- 
chological analyses of anxiety, despair and suffering. He speaks with 
great admiration of some of his father’s qualities, such as his wonder- 
ful imagination, yet critically characterized the general method of 
his religious training as “a crazy way to bring up a child.” His writ- 
ings concerning his relations with his father are recorded under the 
disguise of a pseudonym, yet Dr. Lowrie, his biographer and trans- 
lator, thinks that the evidence is unmistakable that he felt himself 
called to be a sacrifice to atone for his father’s sin. 

At the age of 27, he became engaged to a young girl ten years 
his junior, but broke the engagement, thereby producing a great 
scandal in Copenhagen. His reasons seemed to be that he was con- 
vinced that the deep melancholia, which he could not escape, would 
make her unhappy, and, that he was too old for her. There are prob- 
ably deeper reasons related to his desire for freedom to be a martyr 
for his cause, and there may be some elements of admiration for the 
celibate and monastic life, which he had studied as part of his theo- 
logical training. 

This crisis launched him into his literary career, and in the next 
four years under the guise of pseudonyms such as Victor Eremita, 
Johannes de silentio, Constantine Constantius, Johannes Climacus, 
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Johannes Anti-Climacus, Virgilius Houfniensis, Nicholaus Nota- 
bene and Frater Taciturnus, volume after volume came from his 
pen, under such titles as: Either/Or; Repetition; Fear and Trem- 
bling; Philosophical Fragments; The Concept of Dread; Prefaces; 
Stages on Life’s Way; and Concluding Unscientific Postscript. In 
all these pseudonymous works he sought to convey his message by 
means of what he called indirect communication. According to 
Georg Brandes, his fellow countryman, this technique is an appli- 
cation psychologically of Romantic duplication, by putting one 
author inside another in order to hold his readers at a distance.’ Ro- 
mantic irony is expressed in his “choice of being misunderstood.” In 
explaining the necessity of pseudonyms Kierkegaard says: 


But it has essential ground in the character of the produc- 
tion, which for the sake of the lines ascribed to the authors 
and the psychologically varied distinctions of the individu- 
alities, poetically required complete regardlessness in the 
direction of good and evil, of contrition and high spirits, 
of despair and presumption, of suffering and exultation, 
etc., which is bounded only ideally by psychological con- 
sistency, and which real actual persons in the actual moral 
limitations of reality dare not permit themselves to indulge 
in, nor could wish to.’ 


In a declaration at the end of his most philosophical work, just 
quoted, he admitted that all of the previous pseudonymous works 
were his, and that he now was leaving behind the aesthetic stage and 
entering upon the ethical stage, and that henceforth he would adopt 
the method of direct communication. 

As indicated in the title, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, this 
book was planned as a concluding work, but it turned out to be the 
central and turning point in his authorship. His own inner develop- 
ment led to the transcendence of the aesthetic interest in favor of the 


1Georg Brandes, Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, Vol. II, p. 157. 
2Concluding Unscientific Postscript, Princeton University Press, p. 551. 
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ethical and the religious, and the works of this second period are in 
the nature of edifying discourses. The final literary period was po- 
lemical, and was occasioned by local literary and religious contro- 
versies, too complex to recite in this limited biographical sketch, in 
which he carried on a campaign against the established church of 
Denmark. The gist of his polemic was that Christianity no longer 
exists in Christendom. He died in the midst of this controversy, 
the literature of which is translated under the title Attack Upon 
Christendom. 

Returning to Concluding Unscientific Postscript, let us recall 
that it was written under the fictitious authorship of Johannes Cli- 
macus. The word “Unscientific” in the title is a bit puzzling because 
it is the translation of a Danish word for which there is no exact 
English equivalent. It may also be translated “simple,” and may in- 
dicate that he wished to avoid the pedantry of the Hegelian specu- 
lative philosophy, and the theological professors. It cannot in any 
sense be called popular. 

The subject of the book is: ““How am I to become a Christian?” 
which is the subjective aspect of the question, as opposed to the 
more usual objective question, “What is Christianity?” 

In order to make clear that he has not sought this problem but 
that it has been forced upon him, he says in the introduction: 


In order to avoid confusion, it is at once necessary 
to recall that our treatment of the problem does not raise 
the question of the truth of Christianity. It merely deals 
with the question of the individual’s relationship to Chris- 
tianity. It has nothing whatever to do with the systematic 
zeal of the personally indifferent individual to arrange the 
truths of Christianity in paragraphs; it deals with the con- 
cern of the infinitely interested individual for his own re- 
lationship to such a doctrine. To put it as simply as possible, 
using myself by way of illustration: I, Johannes Climacus, 
born in this city and now thirty years old, a common or- 
dinary human being like most people, assume that there 
awaits me a highest good, an eternal happiness, in the same 
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sense that such a good awaits a servant girl or a professor. 
I have heard that Christianity proposed itself as the condi- 
tion for the acquirement of this good, and now I ask how I 
may establish a proper relationship to this doctrine. “What 
extraordinary presumption,” I seem to hear a thinker say. 
“What egotistical vanity to dare lay so much stress upon 
one’s own petty self in this theocentric age, in the specu- 
latively significant nineteenth century, which is entirely 
immersed in the great problems of universal history.” I 
shudder at the reproof; and if I had not already hardened 
myself against a number of fearful things, I would no doubt 
slink quietly away, like a dog with his tail between his legs. 
But my conscience is quite clear in this matter; it is not I 
who have become so presumptuous of my own accord, but 
it is Christianity itself which compels me to ask the ques- 
tion in this manner. /¢ puts quite an extraordinary emphasis 
upon my own petty self, and upon every other self how- 
ever petty, in that it proposes to endow each self with an 
eternal happiness, provided a proper relationship is estab- 
lished.? 
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One paradox of Christianity is that it is dependent upon historical 


knowledge which is at best only an approximation, that is, it proposes 
to base man’s eternal happiness on his relationship to something 
merely historical. Kierkegaard crosses swords with the professors 
who emphasize the historical value of the scriptures, the church, and 
the eighteen hundred years of Christian history as proof of its truth, 
but he rejects these evidences as irrelevant to faith. 


Objective faith is the sum of doctrinal propositions, whereas 


An objective uncertainty held fast in an appropriation- 
process of the most passionate inwardness (is the truth) 
the highest truth attainable for an existing individual.* 


8]d., p. 19. 
4Id., p. 182. 


truth is impossible objectively for existent beings. Subjectively, truth 
exists for them in inwardness. Truth is defined: 
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The inwardness of Christianity is a great passion like love. Christi- 
anity is not a doctrine but an existential communication. 

Another paradox of Christianity is its central notion that God 
who is eternal (outside of time) reveals himself in time. This con- 
stitutes an offence to the intellect, or to objective knowledge; it is 
absurd. Another paradox is the forgiveness of sin. If one tries to 
understand with the intellect the forgiveness of sin, he must despair 
of the understanding. This extreme dichotomy between faith and 
knowledge, between objectivity and subjectivity, and the reference 
to the absurd, is reminiscent of the second century controversy in 
the early Church when Tertullian defended the irrationalism of 
Christian faith against the rationalizing influences of Hellenistic 
philosophy, and declared—credo quia absurdum est (“I believe be- 
cause it is absurd’). 

The essential point of this discussion is to show that, in the realm 
of the existing individual, subjective faith does not need the support 
of historical knowledge. Neither does it need the support of specula- 
tive philosophy. The philosophy of Hegel, which is here referred to, 
forms a background and an irritant to bring out the sarcasm, passion, 
humor and dialectic genius of Kierkegaard. His main weapon against 
Hegel and the Hegelians is irony, employed in showing what “the 
system” would do to the existing individual. 

The Hegelian philosophy of history conceives of the world- 
historical process as the Absolute seeking to come to self-knowledge 
by concretion in various historical periods and stages. Everything is 
relative in the continuing world-process. It is only from the view- 
point of the Absolute that the paradoxes and contradictions are re- 
solved, but the position of the existent individual becomes comic. In 
seeking its goal or telos, the world-historical process neglects the 
ethical, for its telos is not ethical but metaphysical, i.e., impersonal. 


_ The ethical as the absolute is infinitely valid in itself, 
and does not need to be tricked out with accessories to help 
it make a better showing. . . . The more simplified the ethi- 
cal, the more perspicuous and transparent does it become. It 
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is therefore not the case, as men deceitfully try to delude 
themselves into believing, that the ethical is more clearly 
evident in human history, where millions are involved, than 
in one’s own poor little life. On the contrary, precisely the 
reverse is true, and it is more clearly apparent in one’s own 
life, precisely because one does not here so easily mistake 
the meaning of the material and quantitative embodiment. 
The ethical is the inwardness of the spirit, and hence the 
smaller the circumstances in which it is perceived; while 
whoever needs the world-historical accessories in order, as 
he thinks, the better to see it, proves thereby precisely that 
he is ethically immature. Whoever does not apprehend the 
eternal validity of the ethical, even if it concerned him 
alone in all the world, does not really apprehend the ethical; 
for the fact that it concerns all men is in a certain sense 
wholly irrelevant to him, except as a shadow which ac- 
companies the ethical clarity in which he has his life.° 


It was the Hegelian Logic which particularly drew his ire, in 
which “The Truth is the Whole,” “Thought and Reality are One,” 
and in which there is ““The Identity of Subject and Object,” in 
which existence as a whole is conceived as completely rational and 
capable of being thought in a self-consistent objective system. Kier- 
kegaard called it “The System” and set it over against existing reality 
as an absolute contradiction. 


The systematic Idea is the identity of subject and ob- 
ject, the unity of thought and being. Existence, on the 
other hand, is their separation. It does not by any means 
follow that existence is thoughtless; but it has brought 
about, and brings about, a separation between subject and 
object, thought and being. In the objective sense, thought is 
understood as being pure thought; this corresponds in an 
equally abstract-objective sense to its object, which object 
is therefore the thought itself, and the truth becomes the 
correspondence of thought with itself. This objective 


5]d., pp. 127-128. 
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thought has no relations to the existing subject; and while 
we are always confronted with the difficult question of 
how the existing subject slips into this objectivity, where 
subjectivity is merely pure abstract subjectivity (which 
again is an objective determination, not signifying any ex- 
isting human being), it is certain that the existing subjec- 
tivity tends more and more to evaporate. And finally, if it 
is possible for a human being to become anything of the 
sort, and it is merely something of which at most he becomes 
aware through the imagination, he becomes the pure ab- 
stract conscious participation in and knowledge of this pure 
relationship between thought and being, this pure identity; 
aye, this tautology, because this being which is ascribed to 
the thinker does not signify that he is, but only that he is 
engaged in thinking. 

The existing subject, on the other hand, is engaged in 
existing, which is indeed the case with every human being. 
Let us therefore not deal unjustly with the objective ten- 
dency, by calling it an ungodly and pantheistic self-deifi- 
cation; but let us rather view it as an essay in the comical. 
For the notion that from now on until the end of the world 
nothing could be said except what proposed a further im- 
provement in an almost completed system, is merely a sys- 
tematic consequence for systematists.° 


In a footnote he admits with gratitude that he had learned much 
from Hegel, but goes on to say that in spite of his great qualities, he 
does not have much to offer one tried in the vicissitudes of life. In an 
entry in the Journal he writes: 


If he had written his whole Logic and declared in the Pref- 
ace that it was only a thought-experiment (in which, how- 
ever, at many points he shirked some things), he could 
have been the greatest thinker that ever lived. Now he is 
comic.” 


8]d., p. 112. 
"Id., Notes, p. 558. 
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A logical system is possible. An existential system is impossible. 

We have chosen to limit our attention primarily to this work be- 
cause it affords the clearest exposition of what Kierkegaard meant 
by the existing individual, and how one might become an existing 
individual through choice of the ethical and the religious. In it he 
sought to throw his own viewpoint into sharp relief by setting it 
over against the two types of objectivity and externality most prom- 
inent in his own age, namely, that of the emphasis upon the historical, 
and upon the speculative. There was a third type of oppressive ex- 
ternal influence upon the individual which was attacked in the little 
book translated under the title of The Present Age, namely the 
Public. His age is characterized as an age of levelling. It is not an 
age of action nor of sustained enthusiasms, but of reflection, which 
results in envy and the stifling of action. The Public is the great 
levelling-master. Socratic in its irony is the following indictment of 
public opinion: 


Twenty five signatures make the most frightful stupi- 
dity into an opinion, and the considered opinion of a first- 
class mind is only a paradox.® 


It is quite impossible for the community or the idea of 
association to save our age. On the contrary, association is 
the scepticism which is necessary in order that the develop- 
ment of individuality may proceed uniformly, so that the 
individual will either be lost or, disciplined by such abstrac- 
tions, will find himself religiously. Nowadays the principle 
of association (which at the most is only valid where ma- 
terial interests are concerned) is not positive, but negative; 
it is an escape, a distraction, and an illusion. Dialectically 
the position is this: the principle of association, by strength- 
ening the individual, enervates him, it strengthens numeri- 
cally, but ethically that is a weakening? It is only after the 
individual has acquired an ethical oytlook, in face of the 
whole world, that there can be any suggestion of really 


8The Present Age, Oxford University Press, p. 62. 
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joining together. Otherwise the association of individuals 
who are in themselves weak is just as disgusting and as 
harmful as the marriage of children.* 


It was another aspect of externality and objectivity expressed in 
organization which led to his bitter attack upon the established 
church of Denmark. He held that in an age and an environment 
where it was assumed that everyone growing up in the church was a 
Christian, the individual was robbed of the inwardness of the act of 
self-appropriation and decisive choice of the truth for himself. The 
Lutheran emphasis upon the doctrine of justification by faith had 
degenerated and become one-sided, and the emphasis upon works 
and sacrifices which he felt were obligatory upon a Christian were 
being neglected. In this one sense Kierkegaard had a social viewpoint. 

It is not my intention in these concluding remarks either to praise 
or to blame. It has been my purpose to present Kierkegaard’s essential 
meaning of the existing individual. I could, however, cite numerous 
witnesses, such as Unamuno who said that, “He had learned Danish 
in order to read Ibsen and was rewarded by reading Kierkegaard.” 
Georg Brandes, the authority on nineteenth century European lit- 
erature, gives him a sort of left-handed compliment when in praising 
De Maistre, he said—“Like Kierkegaard he is a man of brilliant parts 
and solid culture.” His biographer, Dr. Lowrie, regards him as a hu- 
manist. He says: 


This is an appropriate place to affirm that S.K. was in the 
broadest sense of the word a Catholic Christian, because in 
the best sense of the word he was a humanist. He revolted 
against the one-sidedness of the Protestant Reformation, 


and more violently against every sectarian division in the 
Lutheran Church.*° 


According to what Kierkegaard has taught us the influence of a 
subjective thinker is felt in indirect communication, that is, by 


°Id., pp. 61-62. 
10Lowrie, A Short Life of Kierkegaard, Pp: 219. 
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arousing a sympathetic feeling, and by merely calling attention to a 
situation, not in a systematic presentation that is convincing to the 
intellect. ‘This among other reasons is why in the intellectualistic and 
rationalistic nineteenth century his influence was not felt outside of 
a small circle, and why in the slow transition to contemporary exis- 
tentialism his original insights have been transformed. 

Other reasons lie in the one-sidedness of his emphasis. He re- 
garded himself as a corrective in an Absolutistic, historically minded, 
speculative and scientific century, but he was too late to stem the 
tide. Already during his lifetime left wing Hegelianism, for example 
in the person of Feuerbach, in his book The Essence of Christianity, 
was subjecting Christianity and religious phenomena in man in gen- 
eral to a searching psychological and anthropological scientific study 
seeking to show that the concept of the Divine is a creation of human 
emotions. Strauss in his Life of Jesus was opening up anew the whole 
field of historical criticism as applied to the very sources of the reli- 
gious documents, both primitive and Christian. Consequently it was 
not the subjective, but the objective approach to religion, the desire 
to understand the phenomena of religion by means of critical schol- 
arship that has won greatest support in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and first part of the twentieth century. This array of trends, 
of course, does not refute the fundamental position of Kierkegaard. 

Another of his contemporaries was Karl Marx, whose Com- 
munist Manifesto appeared the same year as one of Kierkegaard’s 
important works which had exalted the individual. Marx, a student 
of Hegel, transformed the dialectic into an instrument of scientific 
socialism to show that economic and social advance take place 
through a necessary movement based upon the class struggle, re- 
sulting in revolution through united mass action. The individual is 
swallowed up in the mass. 

Finally there is Nietzsche who brought the century to its close 
with the glorification of the Superman—not the lone existing indi- 
vidual of Kierkegaard, whose life is infinitely precious to himself— 
but the Superman for whom individuals must sacrifice themselves. 
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Is it any wonder with this babel of tongues the frail voice of Kierke- 
gaard the individualist did not carry far? 

If the twentieth century is to become the century of the common 
man, or the century of democracy, it will not be through a return to 
Kierkegaard’s orthodox individualism in all its details, but rather by 
overcoming a whole new set of externals which rob the individual 
of his sense of inner integrity and worth. A profound appreciation 
of the existing individual as he conceived him will, however, be an 
essential ingredient in this new individualism. 


The Valleys of Morning 


A FANTASY 


by Jenny Linp Porter 


It is the Song of Eternity with 
which I have been concerned. ... 
If, through these four essays, 
you will hear (as I did once) a 
Voice, singing in the Valleys of 
Morning the name of the Best- 
Beloved, then I shall be content. 


I 


Nay ... shall they say that I am 
made of clay? I, who was brother 
of Mist and Fire? Nay... shall they 
say I walk with clods? I who saw 
over and beyond and through the 
timeiess walls? 


And I looked in my sadness through 
the rising clouds of vapor, veiling 
the Ages, and I saw Light. And the 
Light entered into my body, and I 
rejoiced, saying .. . THis is THE 
ETERNAL SPIRIT... - 


And the Eternal Spirit within me 

grew and was greater than itself, 

and was beyond my comprehension. And 
I said to myself ... Lo! Ts 1s THE 
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CHORD I COULD NOT FIND: THIS IS THE 

LOST NOTE WHICH WAS ONLY BREATHED 

IN OVERTONE: THIS IS THE THING OF 
SAFFRON AND DAWN WHICH ELUDED ME.... 


And I knew it for Holiness, which 
was the only name I could give it. 
And the Holiness walked lightly 
upon my soul so that I looked in 
wonder. For I saw the footprints 
of the immortal thing. 


And a messenger of God came unto me, 
saying ... “LOoK IN THY SOUL, O 
MORTAL WHICH THEY DEEMED A CLOD, 
AND WONDER AT THE PRECIOUS GIFT. 
Look IN THY HEART FOR LOVE, O THOU 
OF WIND AND WATERS, AND SEE IF THOU 
HAST NOT CROWN BEFIT A KING... . 
SEARCH IN THE INNER TEMPLES, WALK 
IN THE SECRET PLACES, DWELL IN THE 
SHADOWED CHAMBERS... .” 

And I went apart and gazed into my 
inmost self, and was at peace. 


And the stained red of the pomegranate 
faded in glory. ... And the pearls of 
Ocean were not half so dear... . And 
the Eagle, soaring skyward, was a 
captive in comparison. 

And in the twilight I walked in the 
garden, alone in the silent dusk... 

and was content. 


a, a a | 


VALLEYS OF MORNING 


II 
“The Secret of Kingship” 


A slave was brought before the 
King in his royal chambers, and the 
courtiers bade him lie down before 
the throne. And the slave would 

not, and they beat him. 


And the King watched them and ate out 
of a silver bow] filled with wine grapes. 


And the King said .. . “Cur our His 
TONGUE SO THAT HE MAY NOT CLAMoR!” 
And the courtiers did so. And Lo! and 
Behold! a miraculous thing happened, 
that the tongue fell on the carpet, 

and when it lay there it seemed to 
them only a wine grape. And the grape 
sprang up into the bow] with the others 
and the King ate it unawares. 

And when he opened his mouth to 
speak, the courtiers were amazed to 
hear the royal voice cry... “I AM 
FREE! | AM FREE! ... 


And the King said angrily . . . “THou 
HAST HEARD THE REBEL CRY FORTH IN 
INSOLENCE AGAIN. Kneel, infidel! 


And the slave would not, and he 
prayed. And his hands trembled so 

that the chains about his wrists 

clanked in the stillness. And the 

King looked up from his golden wine- 
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glass and he cried: ““WorsE THEN FOR 
THEE, O THOU OF DOUBLE TONGUES!” 
And he commanded the hands of the slave 
to be severed from his wrists. 


And Lo! and Behold! a miraculous thing 
happened again, that the hands fell 

on the carpet and the blood of them 
rose like a cloud and descended into 
the wineglass, and the King drank 


from it unawares. 


And when the King lifted his hand 

in an imperious gesture, the courtiers 
marveled exceedingly, for he had made 
the sign of the Cross instead. 


And the ruler himself saw also what 

he had done, and he said quickly to 

the slave: “O THOU OF SERPENTS, LOWLIER 
THAN THE DUST, REPENT THAT THOU HAST 
MADE THAT SIGN WITHIN THIS ROOM!” And 
again he commanded him to kneel. 


And the slave would not, and he bowed 
his head in prayer. 


And the King was exceeding wroth, and 
at his word the head of the slave rolled 
upon the floor. And at that moment 
the heart of the slave entered into 

the body of the King, and the Holy 
Spirit appeared unto him, saying... 
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“WHOM THOU HAST SILENCED, SHALT THOU 
GIVE A VOICE ... WHOM THOU HAST TAKEN 
FROM THE FEET OF Gop, SHALT THOU RENDER 
AGAIN . . . WHOM THOU HAST BROKEN, SHALT 
THOU HEAL ONCE MORE, AND WHERE THOU 
HADST THE MIND TO STEAL THE SPIRIT, GIVE 
THINE OWN .. . AND WHERE THOU SILENCED 
VOICES, GIVE THINE ALSO... .” 


Whereupon Lo! the garments of the slave 
fastened upon the King, and he went 

out into the land freeing the slaves, 

so that the cry of “I am free! I am 

free!” echoed over the land. 


And he gave his money and riches unto 
the poor, so that they blessed God 
and made the sign of the Cross. 


And he went into the desert and prayed 
for the first time in his life . . . that 

he might be forgiven. And on his 

head the circlet of thorns blossomed, 
and peace was in his heart... . 


Back in the palace, a servant was 
passing the spot in the garden where 
they had buried the broken body of 
the slave. And he saw something which 
made him call to his brother, and they 
wondered at how it came there. 


For a new young tree had sprung up 
from the trampled earth, and its slender 
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branches were covered with lustrous 
foliage. And on one of the branches was 
a golden Blossom, lovely beyond Being, 
and one remarked to the other that the 
shape was most like a Crown. And they 
passed away through the garden. 


Ill 


“The silence of eternity interpreted by love” 


I ran on winged feet . . . and the 

steps of Time were vapors ’neath my 
sandals ... and the beat of some 
celestial heart was near... and I heard 
only silence. "Round the poles of 
spheres searched I in vain, and down 
the corridors of Eternity my footsteps 
echoed and were gone. I could not 


find Him. 


And I cried in my heart to Him. . . and 
the tears fell in my soul. I laid my 

cheek against the white robe of the 
Universe and was afraid. And it seemed 
that somewhere I heard a Voice, and ever 
it said the name of the Best-Beloved, and 
ever the Voice grew fainter and faded 
away in the distance. 


And I went in a shadowed place and fell 
down in sadness and weariness. And 
when the darkness had wrapped itself 
about me, I was aware that another was 
in the shadow also, and he was weak and 


thirsty. 
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“How Is If THAT YOU COME HERE, MY 
BROTHER?” he asked me faintly. And 
his blue lips smiled when I answered 
with the name of the Eternal... . 


And when I questioned him, he would 
answer me not, but moaned so for water 
that I ran out again into the Light, 
seeking a spring. And Lo! where 
nothing had been before was a River 
of Silver Stars . . . and I dipped my cup 
into the sparkling depths and brought 

it back to his lips. 


And without a word he drank of the water 
and disappeared from the shadow. And 
on the bed of rushes where he had lain 
there sprang white lilies, stainless 

in purity. And when I ventured from 

the shadow where the wondrous blossoms 
grew, I saw a chasm yawning before me. 


And the Deep called unto the Deep, and 
the rocks were slippery and the narrow 
path treacherous. But I leaned over 

the precipice and called the Name of 
my Master again and again. And only 
the little lost syllables wandered back 
into my ears. 


And when I turned from the chasm, the 
same man lay on the path. . . and he 
stretched his hands unto me in 
supplication, and I lifted him and 
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carried him back to safety, for in his 
illness he would have fallen over the 
rocks into the gorge below. 


When I had released the burden of his 
body, it seemed to me most strangely 

as if I had been carrying a shadow, 

so light was he. The man looked at me 
for a moment, and his eyes were luminous 
and filled with a curious radiance, as 

if some sun played on their luster. 


““THRICE HAST THOU CALLED OUT UNTO THY 
Master,” he said. “(ONCE FOR THYSELF, 

AND THE CORAL SEAS HEARD THEE, AND THE 
ANGELS SANG IN PITY FOR THEE, AND THE 
Lorp KNEW THAT THOU WAST READY IN THY 


BEINGAt cokes 


And I trembled at his voice. 


‘““AND AGAIN THOU GAVEST OF THE WATER OF 
THE STREAM OF LIFE TO THY BROTHER, 

AND EVEN AS THE WEARY MAN WAS SUCCORED, 
SO WAS IT WITH THE MAsTerR IN HEAVEN ... 
AND THE LorD KNEW THAT THOU WAST READY 


IN THY HEART... .” 


And I remembered the Man of the Shadows. 


AND THE THIRD TIME THOU HAST SPOKEN 
WITH THE LorpD HIMSELF, FOR THOU HAST 
REMOVED THE HELPLESS FROM THE PATH OF 
DANGER, AND EVEN SO HAST THOU TAKEN 
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FROM THE MastTEr’s WOUND ANOTHER DAGGER... 


AND THE LorD KNOWS THAT THOU ART READY 


IN THY SOUL. . 2.” 


And the garments of darkness fell away 
from Him, so that my eyes were blinded 
by His purity ... and I fell at the feet 

of my Master. And even as He lifted me up 
I heard the Voice again, singing in 

the Valleys of Morning, and ever it sang 
the Name of the Best-Beloved. . . .” 


IV 
“The Meek shall inherit the earth” 


Maharim, the wise one, came from 

his meditation in the garden. And the 
people awaited his coming, for they 
knew him as one of understanding, and 
when he spoke unto them, they were 
silent and watchful, weighing each 
word in the balance. 


“TDEARER THAN PRICELESS JEWELS IS THE 
Sone or Erernity,” he said. “Morr costLy 
THAN HEART CAN DREAM OF IS ITS MESSAGE, 
AND WHAT THE HEART ASKS, THAT THE SOUL 
ASKS ALSO. GO YE INTO THE WAYS OF LIGHT, 
FOR THE LOST ONES SLUMBER IN THE CLOAK 
OF DARKNESS. LOOSEN THE CHAINS FROM THY 


SANDALS, FOR THE FEET ARE WEARY IN SEARCHING. 


GATHER THY GARMENTS ABOUT THEE, FOR THE 
VOICE IS CALLING AND WOULD HAVE THEE 


LISTEN.” 
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And the Listeners went away from Maharim, 
and he entered again into the Garden. 


And it happened that a rich man, passing, 

had heard the words of the Old One, and he 
mused to himself on their meaning. And for 

a while he was discontent. And he went to 

his house and ordered his meal, which the 
servants brought on platters of silver. 

And he ate of the choicest meats and the wine 
was like drops of blood. 


When he had done with his eating, the slave 
of the day dressed him in broidered satin, 
golden and crusted with glittering ornaments, 
and his feet were bathed with oil. And the 
ebony slaves fanned him with thick, white 
plumes, and the dancers came through the 
Archway. 


And the first of the dancers was as white 

as milk and the coral draperies whispered 
about her. Her feet were twinkling on the 
carpet, and her eyes were fastened on the 
watcher. And when the Rich One commanded 
that she sing, the sound was the rhythm 

of morning and floated like bells out to 

sea. 


And the Rich One smiled to himself, 
remembering the words of the Wise One. 


“SURELY,” he murmured, “THIS MAIDEN’S 
SONG IS FAR BETTER THAN ALL OTHERS. HAVE 
I NOT SENT FOR SINGERS FROM THE COURTS 
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OF PRINCES? WHAT SONG COULD BE MORE LOVELY? 
AND BESIDES, WHAT IS THIS THING MEN CALL 
‘ETERNITY’? Wuy, ALL MEN KNOW THAT BEST 
THINGS COME WITH GOLD, AND IF THIS THING 
DOES NOT, WHY SHOULD I| CARE TO HAVE IT?” 


Yet another one of the Listeners had gone 
into the woods. And his name was Kimyra, 
which, being interpreted, means “little forest 
wanderer.” And his face rested on his folded 
hands like a blossom, for he was only a 

child, and a lovely Spring was in him. 

And he too thought of the things which 
Maharim had told them. And he said to 
himself: 


“T DO NOT KNOW IF IT IS WRONG TO THINK 
SO... BUT I KNOW THE SONG THAT HE SPOKE 
or.... Ka-Li-A, THE WOOD THRUSH, SINGS IT 
TO ME FROM HIS PINE TREE. DEEP IN MY 
MOUNTAIN CAVE, WHERE THE SHEEP RAN, 
STRAYING, I THOUGHT I HEARD THE EARTH 
ALIVE WITH SONG, SO THAT I WONDERED IF 
ALL NATURE SANG. AND ONCE, WHEN LEAPING 
FROM ROCK TO SHORE, THERE SUDDEN CAME 
THAT MELODY AGAIN .. . SURELY THIS IS THE 
Sone. ..-. THis 1s ETERNITY... .” 

And the little Kimyra rose from his 
thinking and went to gather faggots for 
his mother. And the violets lifted 

their heads from the fern and watched 
him pass, and Ka-Li-A, the wood thrush, 
sang joyfully in a welcome, and all the 
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Woodland Peoples stirred at his passing. 
And the Wind rushed through the forest 
as if a hand had swept the strings of 

a harp. And the plaintive sound of its 
sigh went with their little comrade down 
through the twilight, so that he stopped 


and stood listening. 


And the last rays of the day seemed to 
cluster about him, so that he stood in 


a pool of light... . 


“Kimyra ...” it whispered, “Kimyra.... 
THis is THE SONG OF ETERNITY... 
GATHER THY GARMENTS ABOUT THEE... .” 


And Kimyra answered them, saying: 
““(DEARER THAN PRICELESS JEWELS!” 


Current Thought 


BY 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


WE WELCOME the announcement of a new quarterly journal entitled The 
Review of Metaphysics. The sponsors of this new philosophical enterprise 
offer the following excellent explanation of their venture. 


Metaphysics is the persistent, resolute inquiry into the ultimate 
nature of things. Because its problems are a challenge to all philoso- 
phers, and because we are confident that there is a growing number 
at last willing to take up that challenge, we are planning to establish 
The Review of Metaphysics. 

The Review of Metaphysics will not be interested in articles on 
the desirability of metaphysics, in verbal definitions of its scope and 
subdivisions, or in purely polemical attacks on different schools, Its 
concern will be with technical contributions to root questions, with 
definitive studies of historical issues, and with basic reviews of works 
of importance. We solicit the interest of all those who seek a medium 
which will take seriously and make its primary concern the objec- 
tive, critical and constructive discussion of fundamental problems. 


The editors are to be congratulated upon having so admirably achieved their 
objective in their first issue. 

The January, 1948, number of the Crozer Quarterly contains an excel- 
lent summary of “The Present Status of Liberalism” by Dean Edwin Ewart 
Aubrey; a scholarly discussion of “Revelation and Mythology” by Professor 
Elliott Van N. Diller of Mills College, in which that author expounds the 
controversy between Schleiermacher and Johann Grohmann; and a discus- 
sion of “The Delusion of Advaitist Vedantism,” by Professor Alban G. Widg- 
ery. Readers who are at all interested in these subjects should not neglect 
these important contributions. There are also thirty-five pages of interesting 
book reviews in this issue, which is the first number of Volume XXV. 

The publishers of the important half-century-old French philosophical 
journal Le Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale have announced a new pro- 
gram which will mean, along with other changes, an increase in the size of 
each number, and an increase in the subscription price. At the end of 1947 a 
double number was issued containing contributions from MM. Blondel, de 
Broglie, Lavelle, Lachieze-Rey, Wahl, Marcel, Merleau-Ponty, Ganguilhem, 
Gusdorf, Bouligand, Minkowski, Leenhardt, and Desanti. French philoso- 
phers are to be congratulated for their efforts to keep this outstanding philo- 
sophical journal alive, and to adapt it to the atomic age, and to the changed 
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social and cultural conditions in the France of today. Our universities can 
aid French philosophers in these worthy efforts by subscribing for La Revue 
de Metaphysique et de Morale, and certainly no research library in philoso- 
phy is complete without it. es Roa 

This is also true of Les Etudes Philosophiques, the editorial director of 
which is Professor Gaston Berger of the University of Aix. He is official 
delegate of the French Government to UNESCO, and he was a guest of the 
School of Philosophy recently on his way to the meetings held in Mexico 
City. He gave an informative lecture in English on “Contemporary French 
Philosophy.” The quarterly journal which he edits is published by Presses 
Universitaires de France, 108 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. Each number of 
this quarterly contains a personal statement with a picture of a distinguished 
French philosopher. The January-March 1947 number contains A. Laland’s 
Autobiographie Philosophique, and the April-June 1947 number features 
Emile Brehier’s Comment Je Comprends PHistoire de la Philosophie. 

The January, 1948, number of The Philosophical Review is devoted 
primarily to political philosophy and contains three valuable and provocative 
discussions. Professor George H. Sabine contributes a significant article en- 
titled “Beyond Ideology.” He draws this disjunctive conclusion near the end 
of his discussion: 


Somehow or other industrial and urbanized societies must find 
and support the psychological structures and social procedures that 
will permit decisions by discussion and agreement, or they must fall 
back on agreement by coercion. (23) 


Professor Alexander H. Leighton contributes a discussion of “Human Na- 
ture and Government Policy” in which he explains why governments create 
“nonhuman and inhuman policies.” His chief explanation is that policy mak- 
ers do not use available knowledge of human relations, and he especially 
complains that “the functional view of human relations and its implications 
do not penetrate deeply into the thinking that gives rise to policy.” (35) 
Professor Frank H. Knight’s article “Free Society: Its Basic Nature and Prob- 
lem” reaches the negative conclusion that “Science, pure or pragmatic, is not 
the answer and has no clue to the answer to the essential problems of free 
society,” which certainly is a strange conclusion for him to reach. But he 
admits that it is “Gnadequately grounded and sketchily set forth,” and that 
he had to end “at the point where the subject begins to get really interest- 
ing.” (57-58) 


Notes and Discussions 


ERRATA UNLIMITED! 


After one night of undisturbed slumber and two additional hours of com- 
placent smugness in the belief we had achieved a number without any mis- 
prints, alas! the Editor has had once more to go into hiding from the wrath of 
contributors. Dr. Long in his article on Bergson did not write that Kant was 
more of a child in his ethics and Bergson more Christian, nor again that Kant 
was a Hebraic child of the Enlightenment (p. 63, Winter 1948). He wrote 
rather of Kant as more Hebraic and Bergson as more Christian in his ethics. 
The proofreaders caught the slip, but in resetting, the word “Hebraic” was 
inserted in the wrong place. 

In similar fashion, the inadvertent addition of an “s” made Professor 
Greever to state (pp. 94-5) that John Wesley was Milton’s nephew, which 
our reviewer never even suspected. When we come out of hiding again we 
shall try to do better. Meantime our contributors should be held blameless of 
the works of the world, the flesh—and the devil. 


JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


We regret to announce the recent death of John Richard Moreland, whose 
verse has appeared in The Personalist from time to time, since the beginning 
of publication. His work never failed of the spiritual and idealistic note, the 
last one we printed being White April, one of his best which appeared just 
one year ago. A memorial reading in his honor was held by the Poetry So- 
ciety of Virginia on December seventh. 


PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
The 1947 meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation was held in attractive Mira Hershey Hall on the campus of the 
University of California at Los Angeles on December 29, 30 and 31. Monday 
morning was set aside for the annual Pacific Coast Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Philosophy, which was devoted this year to a lively discussion of the 
relative merits of the applied and the formal and logistic approaches to logic 
in beginning or lower-division courses. The opening session of the Associa- 
tion, on Monday afternoon, was given to a discussion of the field of values. 
E. E. Erickson, in a paper on “Dualistic Traditions in American Economy,” 
held that the sharp distinction between religious and personal principles and 
those operative in the world of business and politics, supported by Platonic 
and Christian dualism, must be broken down. This conclusion was amplified 
by Waldemer P. Read, whose paper, “Toward a Collective Method,” argued 
for the inadequacies of contemporary egocentric individualism in economic 
life. Edward O. Sisson concluded the afternoon session with observations 
entitled “Philosophy and God” in which he examined the dogmatism of 
Whitehead’s theology. The evening session was opened with a paper, “On 
Reading the Philosophers,” in which Wilbur Long stressed the need of a 
knowledge of theology, if we are to understand the history of philosophy, 
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which was illustrated by a consideration of the essential purposes underlying 
the critical system. A paper by Harry Ruja and Monroe E. Shapiro entitled 
“The Problem of Pluralism in Contemporary Naturalism” argued for an 
objective and monistic view of substance. Donald S. Mackay closed the ses- 
sion with a discussion “On Supposing and Presupposing,” in which he re- 
jected the notion of a science of metaphysics and concluded that while God 
or Nature can presuppose, man can only suppose. 

The Tuesday morning session again returned to the subject of values and 
value judgments. James L. Jarrett defended the possibility of cognitive value 
judgments in poetry in a paper on “Poetry, Cognition, and Verification. 
A. I. Melden in “Why Be Moral?” maintained that ethical judgments are in 
their own way as objective as those of science. Similarly in “Definitions of 
‘Value’ and the Logic of Value Judgments,” David Rynin contended, against 
the subjectivism of certain forms of scientific empiricism, that liking is as 
much a fact as sense perception is. In the afternoon session, shortened to pro- 
vide for tea at the university residence of Provost and Mrs. Clarence Dykstra, 
two papers were devoted to logic. In “Import and Intent” J. WwW. Robson 
characterized “import” as what things mean to us, while “intent” is what we 
mean, whether of things or experiences. V. F. Lensen, in “Donald Williams’ 
‘Ground of Induction,’” presented evidence to show that the theory of prob- 
ability there adopted is defective. 

Following the banquet the annual presidential address was delivered by 
Professor Hans Reichenbach on the topic “Rationalism and Empiricism, an 
Inquiry into the Roots of Philosophical Errors.” Within the frame of cur- 
rent positivism the theme was developed that most of the errors of traditional 
philosophers can be traced to an overemphasis on a rationalism inspired by 
mathematics but which, in light of later developments in that field, is now 
seen to be untenable. 

The closing Wednesday morning session was devoted to two discussions 
on Hume. Philip Merlan, in a paper “From Hume to Hamann,” indicated 
the application to religious faith that Hamann made of Hume’s “animal faith” 
in the field of scientific and common sense judgments. A. B. Glathe, finally, 
answered in the negative the question “Is Hume’s Philosophy Normative?” 
as claimed by some interpreters, including Norman Kemp-Smith. 

At the business session the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Donald Piatt, president; Francis R. Iredall, vice-president; and J. W. 
Robson, secretary-treasurer. The next annual meeting of the Association will 
be held at Stanford University. 

H.L.S. and W. L. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Mountain-Plains Philosophical Association was organized on Novem- 
ber 22, 1947, at the University of Denver. Twenty-seven of the seventy-two 
persons who have expressed interest in the organization participated in the 
organizing meeting. An Interim Committee, to serve as the executive com- 
mittee until a constitution is adopted, was elected: Joseph W. Cohen, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Chairman; Christian L. Bonnet, Regis College; Archie J. 
Bahm, University of Denver; W. H. Werkmeister, University of Nebraska; 
Hubert G. Alexander, University of New Mexico. The next meeting will be 
held in October, 1948. 


Along the Bookshelf 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


EXISTENTIALISM. By Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 
PDz.02,.82.75- 

In this brief book entitled Existential- 

ism, Sartre sets out to reply to cer- 

tain criticisms of his system such as: 
that he favors quietism; dwells on hu- 
man degradation; starts from a pure 
subjectivity; denies the reality and 
seriousness of human undertakings. 
He can scarcely be said to have an- 
swered any of these charges satisfac- 
torily except perhaps to himself. The 
situation appears somewhat analo- 
gous to that of the voluble and pro- 
lific de Lisle de Sales who had a white 
marble bust of himself set up in his 
library and upon it inscribed the 

words: Dieu, Phomme, la nature, il a 

tout expliqué (God, man, nature, he 

has explained everything). To this a 

colleague guest responded under his 

breath: “Mais personne avant lui ne 

Pavait remarqué” (No one before 

him has noticed it). We do not mean 

to be unfair in our judgment, for 
there are certain aims in the mind of 

Sartre that deserve emphasis. No one 

can object to his insistence on the 

moral responsibility of the individual, 
and that in moral matters a refusal to 
choose the right is itself a choice of 
the wrong. Only, at this point, he 
upsets the cart by declaring that all 
choices are right. From this funda- 
inental confusion, he does not clear 
himself. The heart of his difficulty 
arises from the rationalistic fallacy. 

He begins by declaring there is no 

God, though he does admit the need 

for one. Building on this negation, he 

discovers that man is his own god, 
not generic man but specifically 


John Jones. But evidently there are 
some things which preceded John 
Jones which John did not create, 
which exist outside of his own cre- 
ative activism and which must be 
taken into account to explain himself. 
Sartre speaks of this ideal which is 
somehow external to the human es- 
sence, at least as an unachieved dream, 
but does not see, or refuses to admit, 
that the essence of that larger world 
which is not John Jones, nor all 
John Joneses taken together, calls for 
a time-transcending personality in 
which all things and persons exist. 

Once the reality af a supreme cre- 
ative existence is denied, there is no 
logical way of accounting for the 
world, as our greatest modern sci- 
entists now admit. And it is the su- 
preme folly in days when men of 
long atheistic affirmations, such as the. 
late Max Planck, came to see that the 
negation of a Supreme Creative Spirit 
is the denial of all causality and even 
of existence itself. 

In Sartre’s Existentialism we have 
an example of a certain literary qual- 
ity united with an utter philosophical 
and logical confusion. Unfortunately, 
in our muddled times there are mud- 
dled minds that will mistake opacity 
for depth. 

R. T. F. 


ELEMENTS OF SymBotic Logic. By 
Hans Reichenbach. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xiii-444. 
$5.00. 


The theme of this book is deductive 
logic. The philosophical perspective 
is logical empiricism. Logic, it is main- 
tained, is the analysis of language. The 
basis of logical analysis is rational re- 
construction of thinking processes 
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expressed in logical form. Deductive 
logic consists of “rules of language” 
(logical laws) that lead from “true 
sentences to true sentences.” 

Professor Reichenbach’s emphasis 
on language leads to a brief discus- 
sion of the theory of signs. Mention 
is made of Morris, Peirce, Carnap, 
Tarski and Russell. The usual distinc- 
tion between “object language” and 
“metalanguage” is observed. The 
metalanguage is trichotomous: syn- 
tax, semantics and pragmatics. This 
tripartite division, based on “the three 
arguments of the sign relation,” is re- 
peated in three kinds of rules needed 
to define a language: formation rules, 
truth rules and derivation rules. 

The functions of language are cog~ 
nitive and instrumental. “Cognitive 
usage belongs to semantics. . . . In- 
strumental usage... . falls into prag- 
matics.” Forms of instrumental usage 
are communicative, suggestive and 
promotive. [What usage of language 
Is syntax? ] 

Reichenbach bases his “system of 
logic on propositions as fundamental 
units” (“atoms of language”). “The 
term ‘proposition’ refers only to 
meaningful sets of symbols.” (There- 
by, certain antinomies are excluded.) 
[“Proposition,’ “sentence,” and 
“statement” are synonymous terms. ] 

In the manner now accepted as 
conventional, Reichenbach first de- 
velops the calculus of propositions as 
unanalyzed wholes. Then on the no- 
tion of “function” he presents ana- 
lyzed propositions (the calculus of 
functions, simple and higher) and, 
derivatively, the calculus of classes. 

The development of the calculus of 
propositions proceeds in three stages: 
formation rules, truth rules and deri- 
vation rules. The term “rule” is al- 


ways a “directive, i.e... .a command 
or a permission stated in the meta- 
language.” 


The formation rules are concerned 
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with the “fundamental [proposi- 
tional] operations used to construct 
molecular sentences out of atomic 
sentences.” They determine what ex- 
pressions have “sentence-meaning.” 

Truth rules establish “the truth re- 
lations holding between the elemen- 
tary sentences and their combina- 
tions.” Here Reichenbach introduces 
one of his fundamental distinctions, 
that between “adjunctive” and “con- 
nective” operations. (This distinction 
is grossly and conditionally analogous 
to “extensional” and “intensional” in- 
terpretations. ) 

In terms of truth tables, the ad- 
junctive interpretation is read in both 
directions (from atomic to molecu- 
lar, and conversely). Hence, “an ad- 
junctive operation can be verified by 
one observation.” The connective in- 
terpretation is read only from molec- 
ular to atomic. Therefore, “a connec- 
tive operation can only be falsified by 
one observation.” A positive case only 
“conforms with it” (confirms it). Ad- 
junctive operations are truth-func- 
tional only in a wider metalinguisti- 
cally conditioned sense. Reichenbach 
states “the question of connective 
operations is closely related to the an- 
alysis of the modalities.” After Car- 
nap, the “meaning of these operations 
can only be defined in the metalan- 
guage.” 

Tautologies are defined as usual, 
yielding the threefold classification 
into analytic, synthetic and contra- 
dictory propositions. “Although a 
tautology is empty, the statement 
that a certain statement is a tautology 
is not empty. .. . It is the great task 
of logic to point out those sign com- 
binations which are empty, in the 
sense of analytic.” Tautological op- 
erations are adjunctive but may be 
given a connective interpretation. 
Derivation rules are given in the form 
of metatheorems. 

Of special interest in Reichenbach’s 
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development of the simple and higher 
calculus of functions is the use of 
truth tables for functional derivatives 
of one-place functions. The three 
“truth characters” of one-place func- 
tions are denoted by the letters A, E, 
M. These letters refer to functions 
that are always true, functions that 
are always false and mixed functions, 
respectively. The letters may also be 
interpreted as representing the mo- 
dalities, following Russell. Tautology 
is defined for one-place functions 
analogously to tautology for propo- 
sitions. The truth tables used were 
first constructed by Dubislav. 

[The classical theory of the syllo- 
gism is treated as a special case of the 
class calculus. ] 

Perhaps the most important origi- 
nal contribution in this volume is the 
one-hundred-page analysis of con- 
versational language. This analysis is 
based on a logical classification of the 
parts of speech (grammatical) of the 
object language into three main divi- 
sions: arguments, functions and log- 
ical terms. 

Under argument (in the sense of ar- 
gument of a function) there are sig- 
nificant discussions of proper names, 
descriptions, fictitious existence and 
token-reflexive words. On the basis 
of a distinction between “token” and 
“symbol,” token-reflexive words are 
symbols which refer to the corres- 
ponding token. Tenses of verbs are 
discussed as an especially important 
case of token-reflexive words. 

Functions are analyzed in terms of 
place properties, inner structure, na- 
ture of the argument and logical type. 

In order to define “logical term” a 
distinction is made between denota- 
tive and expressive terms. A term is 
“denotative when it stands in the 
place of an argument variable, or a 
functional variable, or a propositional 
variable.” An expressive term is a 
non-denotative term. A term is called 
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“logical when it is merely expressive 
and indispensable [non-eliminable], 
or when it is definable by such terms 
alone.” Logical terms are discussed 
in three Rapocsiny syntactical, se- 
mantical an pragmatic. 

A final chapter discusses the rela- 
tion of connective operations and 
modalities. The expression “nomo- 
logical formula” is introduced to cov- 
er both laws of nature and logical 
laws. The term “nomological” is a 
generalization of the term “tautolog- 
ical.” Reichenbach relates nomologi- 
cal statements to connective opera- 
tions in this statement: “The major 
operation of a nomological statement 
can be replaced by the correspond- 
ing connective operation.” 

Both analytic and synthetic opera- 
tions are subsumed under nomologi- 
cal operations. The modalities—‘“nec- 
essary,” “possible,” “impossible”— 
are defined in terms of nomological 
operations. “Using analytic nomo- 
logical operations we obtain logical 
modalities; by means of synthetic no- 
mological operations we define phys- 
ical modalities.” Connective opera- 
tions are related to the modalities by 
the statement: “a general connective 
operation holds for all possible ob- 
jects, and is not restricted to real 
objects.” 

This is an excellent textbook, writ- 
ten with Reichenbach’s usual clarity 
of expression. Numerous exercises, 
with answers, are provided. Many 
contributions and advances are made. 
It remains to correlate and compare 
them with the work of other scholars 
in the field, for example, Morris, Car- 
nap, Bloomfield and others. 

CuARLES E. Burrs 


Freup: On War, SEX AND NEvROSIS. 
Edited by Sander Katz. Arts and 
Science Press, New York: Pp. 288. 

If one takes up Freud’s work on War, 

Sex and Neurosis with the expecta- 
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tion of getting at the basic factors of 
the present world situation, he will, 
in all probability, be disappointed. It 
is in fact a selection by the editor and 
presumably the translator, of the out- 
of-print and otherwise unavailable es- 
says which he deemed important and 
intelligible to the non-technical read- 
er. All are taken from the mid-portion 
of Freud’s career and are intended to 
indicate the range of the application 
of psychoanalysis. 

There is really nothing strikingly 
new. Arguing for the difficulty and 
importance of psychoanalysis, we are 
reminded “that a great deal more is 
perpetually going on in your mind 
than can be known to your conscious- 
ness.” Just why this activity should 
be mainly sexual except to those who 
cultivate it, neither the late Sigmund 
Freud nor anyone else has been able 
to tell us. “Knowing one’s self” does 
not necessarily mean to be conscious 
merely of the physical and, to be 
plain, to practice the presence of the 
Divine is the surest means of escape. 

While one cannot deny that cer- 
tain benefits to self-knowledge have 
flowed from the Freudian endeavor, 
one can but wonder if in many cases, 
it has not increased the neuroses 
which its self-revelations are sup- 
posed to cure. 


R. T.F. 


Der UrsPRUNG DER GRIECHISCHEN 
Puitosopuir. By Olof Gigon. Ben- 
no Schwabe & Co., Verlag, Basel. 
Albert J. Phiebig, 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Pp. 291. $5.00. 


Doctor Gigon’s book is a study of 
pre-Socratic philosophy from the 
point of view of the continuity of 
thought rather than separate, distinct 
systems. The history of philosophy 
must deal with the “continuous pro- 
cess of give and take between the 
various philosophers.” It is a dialogue 
between thinkers. Such a method 
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does not overlook the uniqueness of 
the individual. 

The study consists of a careful in- 
terpretation of extant fragments and 
doxographic materials. The results of 
the investigation of the sources are 
presupposed and only here and there 
enter into the discussion. The inter- 
pretation of Parmenides is a fine com- 
mentary on the poem. 

The men studied are Hesiod, 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Heraclitus 
and Parmenides. With the clear state- 
ment of the meaning of Being, pre- 
Socratic thought finds its fulfillment 
and the foundation is laid for all fu- 
ture philosophy. Hesiod is taken as 
the beginning of Greek philosophy 
rather than Thales, for here we have 
a clear distinction between truth it- 
self and the things which resemble 
truth, 7.e., the Homeric myths. More- 
over, the primary ideas of origin, 
“chaos,” and eros appear with him as 
permanent centers around which 
Greek thought will revolve. Of these 
chaos is especially important. It is the 
most indefinite and the least percepti- 
ble reality, not a mixture of things, 
but a “gaping” space between earth 
and sky, the substratum of day and 
night. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy shows, ex- 
clusive of Hesiod, four basic trends: 
the technical and scientific, the relig- 
ious, the ethical, and the metaphys- 
ical. The early Ionians are technicians 
of a colonizing people and offer use- 
ful advice about meteorological prob- 
lems. The development of ontological 
concepts among them is a secondary 
result. Pythagoras is the first to take 
an interest in the destiny and purifi- 
cation of the soul. He marks the new 
religious influence. Xenophanes, with 
his spherical God, counteracts those 
ideas of popular religion which make 
the gods mortal. Heraclitus is not so 
much the man who introduces the 
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ontology of flux, an idea for which 
the Platonic tradition is responsible, 
but the creator of a metaphysical 
ethics which offers a law of conduct. 
Parmenides combines the structural 
cosmology of Anaximander and the 
causal cosmology of Anaximenes with 
his own ontology of eternal, homo- 
geneous, limited being and relates 
them to the Pythagorean conception 
of the soul. 

Pre-Socratic thought moves be- 
tween the poles of personalistic, hu- 
manized explanations and objectified 
scientific explanation. Parmenides’ 
theology is free from all “anthropolo- 
gizing” of Being. The final result of 
the movement is the clear emergence 
of the basic ontological categories of 
being, qualitative change, mechanistic 
separation and mixture. 

Professor Gigon’s book combines 
in a most stimulating way thorough 
and objective scholarship with most 
vivid and concrete presentation of 
the total life, one phase of which is 
thought. 

A review of this type can do little 
justice to the rich particulars of the 
book. The description of the literary 
forms used by the various thinkers is 
one of them. 

L. J. HEMMES 

Kalamazoo College 


SCIENCE SPEAKS 


Tue Macic or Numsers. By Eric 
Temple Bell. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, New York. Pp. viii- 
418. $3.50. 


Exectrons, Protons, PHorons, NEvu- 
TRONS, MeEsoTRONS, AND CosMIC 
Rays. By Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan. Rev. Ed. The University of 
Chicago, Chicago. Pp. x-642. $6.00. 


Professor Bell has written a charac- 
teristically readable book from which 
many a professor of philosophy might 
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take many a profitable leaf. His mode 
of presentation is vivid and interest- 
ing, bringing in the “human interest 
stories” of philosophical legend which 
a “dry-as-dust” would omit because 
not historically “verifiable.” 

He makes Pythagoras the hero of 
his story, praising this worthy’s con- 
tribution up to the point where he 
seems to have become befuddled with 
(if he was ever free from) the abso- 
lutism of Orientalism. The author sets 
forth in strong language and clever 
sarcasm the prevalence of this type of 
thinking in modern science, particu- 
larly in physics, in which he detects a 
return to numerology: “everything 
is number.” 

At many points he treats the sub- 
ject with clear insight into the basic 
contrasts between arithmetic, which 
represents the genius of western sci- 
entific progress, as opposed to geome- 
try, the mathematics of fixed spaces, 
forms and figures struggling above all 
for finality and repose. He shows 
how the discovery of irrational num- 
bers upset the Pythagorean apple- 
cart, just as in modern times totali- 
tarianism has frowned upon non-Eu- 
clidean geometry. Thus he flings his 
shafts at the modern Pythagoreans: 


It is scarcely surprising that 
vastly more mathematics has en- 
abled the modern Pythagoreans 
to discover the mere physical 
universe in their own heads. 

Having confessed to one pos- 
sible lack of complete under- 
standing a skeptic might ac- 
knowledge another. A devout 
mathematical realist, say X.Y.Z., 
still bound to the Wheel of Birth, 
may occasionally recall some 
trivial fragments of a mathemat- 
ical Idea, as Meno’s slave remem- 
bered his prenatal knowledge 
that twice four is eight. He will 
then as a rule write out his remi- 
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niscences and send them to a 
mathematical periodical to be 

ublished under his own name— 
“By X.Y.Z.,” Should not the re- 
alist, if he really believes in real- 
ism, publish what he has remem- 
bered or observed under the real 
author’s name—“By the Abso- 


lute”? (274) 


And there is point to his criticism, 
for Herbert Spencer, the great pooh 
bah of Victorian science, did just this, 
ascribing the thoughts he was under 
compulsion to express to the great 
Unknowable who was speaking 
through him the inevitable word. 

He then hurls an additional heresy: 


The inveterate and implacable 
enemy of science is not dogmatic 
theology, as some scientists have 
supposed, but realism in the Pla- 
tonic sense. It is the antithesis of 
science; and its popularity has in- 
creased more rapidly since 1920 
than at any previous time since 
the sixteenth century. (275) 


The despised and rejected Berkeley 
he hauls out of the pit of scientific 
contempt to show how that much 
despised “subjectivist” was a century 
ahead of his time in scientific acu- 
men. In fact there is much here with 
which a discerning Personalist will 
find hearty agreement. 

With all his insight, however, the 
author fails sometimes in careful dis- 
crimination, throwing out the baby 
with the bath. He fails in apprecia- 
tion of Heraclitus whose doctrine of 
change became of moment in Occi- 
dental progress and finds itself veri- 
fied in the theories of modern physics 
which describes matter as force, ac- 
tion, an event in a space-time continu- 
um. In like manner, he condemns 
Aristotle, father of systematic sci- 
ence, whose rediscovery gave rise to 
Moslem science as well as to the Re- 
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naissance. At the same time, he ex- 
presses approval of Plato, whose ab- 
solutism was the source of what he 
everywhere condemns. There could 
have been no such black sheep of 
Neo-Platonism without a Plato. Boe- 
thius, whose learning bridged the gap 
between the sixth century and the 
eighth, is not truly appreciated, while 
Bruno is curiously overpraised and 
Dante dismissed as a mere symbolist. 

Dr. Bell occasionally goes quite out 
of the way to display an obsession 
against Christianity. It was quite aside 
from his argument to disparage Jesus 
of Nazareth in favor of Pythagoras 
without the possibility of historical 
knowledge respecting the latter. 
These vicious little flings add nothing 
to his argument and only hurt the 
finer feelings of sensitive souls. They 
can only be taken as the evidences of 
a petulant intolerance toward ideas 
with which he is at variance. His 
jumbling of the Shakespeare quota- 
tion on page eighty-five is quite in- 
excusable. 

It is difficult to say these things 
concerning a work and a man for 
whom in general we have the highest 
respect and toward whom we enter- 
tain a warm personal friendship. If 
we were still teaching the History of 
Philosophy, this book should be re- 
quired reading. 

In Electrons, Robert A. Millikan, 
Nobel Prize winner and outstanding 
scientist, brings us what is essentially 
a third revision of an earlier book 
published in 1917. Thus we have an 
account of the startling and revolu- 
tionary discoveries of thirty addi- 
tional years added to that which re- 
mains valid of the first work. This is 
said advisedly for the advances in the 
field of physics and knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of what is called 
matter have changed completely in 
fifty years and theories held but yes- 
terday may be outmoded by tomor- 
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row. The author discusses the atomic 
nature of electricity, the brownian 
movements, waves, particles, the spin- 
ning electron, cosmic rays, the re- 
lease and utilization of nuclear energy 
and the accompanying hypotheses. 
Dr. Millikan has endeavored to 
present his material sufficiently sim- 
plified to make it intelligible to the 
layman, but has added more than a 
hundred pages of appendices for the 
information of the scientific initiate. 
In days when general attention is 
bent upon the field of nuclear physics, 
many will wish to inform themselves 
and this book provides the informa- 
tion from authoritative sources. 
Re T.F: 


SCIENCE AND FREEDOM. By Lyman 
Bryson. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. xi-191. $2.75. 


Science and Freedom is a rather dis- 
jointed collection of prefatory re- 
marks on the philosophy of culture 
and education intended by the author 
to serve as an introduction to a social 
philosophy which he terms “scientific 
humanism.” The lack of unity and 
systematic development and the in- 
completeness of the work, features 
which have somewhat impaired its 
value, are recognized by the author 
when he says, 


In this brief and meager intro- 
duction to such a subject there 
must be great gaps in the argu- 
ment. They cannot even be sys- 
tematically placed so that a skele- 
ton of what should be said can 
be perceived. (149) 


Nevertheless Mr. Bryson’s essay is 
a valuable one as an analysis of basic 
features of contemporary problems 
of moral technology. His remarks are 
highly suggestive and deserve the at- 
tention of anyone who agrees with 
him that the good society will be es- 
tablished only through an extension 
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of both the principles and application 
of science and that 


The highest morality to a crea- 
ture who can think, the inescapa- 
ble duty, is to think in the most 
difficult regions about the most 
subtle and terrifying problems. 


(180) 


These subtle and terrifying problems 
are problems of man himself. 

Mr. Bryson postulates freedom, de- 
fined essentially as creative choosing 
in the presence of multiple possibili- 
ties, as the absolute good, and under- 
takes to define those concepts rele- 
vant to the achievement of freedom 
by the method of science, described 
primarily as the rational manipulation 
of symbols. An attempt is made to 
give comprehensive operational defi- 
nitions to such concepts as freedom, 
democracy, science, society, person- 
ality, individuality, social change, in- 
stitutions, social engineering, culture, 
meaning, and education. Of special 
value here are the comments on de- 
mocracy, personality, and culture 
and the careful analyses of basic prac- 
tical issues in education. 

Man is described by Mr. Bryson in 
the Peirce-Dewey-Cassirer fashion as 
the symbolizing animal, a concept 
which, with Morris’ organon of semi- 
otic, is an object of frequent refer- 
ence or allusion but is only poorly 
integrated as the foundation of the 
whole discussion. Culture is, accord- 
ingly, created and transmitted by 
that symbolizing activity and is a de- 
velopment in the direction of higher 
forms of individuality. Man’s con- 
duct, despite his freedom, has discov- 
erable uniformities which, through 
the application of scientific methods 
and techniques, can be described and 
controlled in the interest of achiev- 
ing desired ends through social change 
that involves a minimum of disrup- 
tion and violence. 
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Although he makes an effective 
and eloquent plea for more intelli- 
gence in facing human problems and 
rightfully insists that basic issues are 
not to be solved simply on the level 
of good will, Mr. Bryson leaves the 
reader in considerable confusion on 
several basic points, as for instance, 
the relative roles of philosophy and 
science in the effort to achieve satis- 
factory cultural changes. At times 
one is impressed by his generosity in 
suggesting that philosophy can play a 
worth-while part in the enterprise; at 
other times it appears that its domain 
is to join with the “poets” in a “leis- 
urely” wrestle with those pseudo- 
issues which cannot in principle be 
solved but which, fortunately, are of 
no great importance anyway. 

; as 3 SM. Mc. 


LETTERS AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


CyrANO DE BERGERAC; CHANTICLEER. 
By Edmond Rostand. Translated 
from the French by Clifford Her- 
shey Bissell and William van Wyck. 
The Ward Ritchie Press, Los An- 
geles. Pp. xvii-490. $6.00. 


No one who picks up this translation 
of Rostand by Clifford Bissell and 
William van Wyck can fail to be im- 
pressed by the great beauty of this 
edition both inside and out. 

If you look within, you will very 
likely pronounce it the finest English 
rendition to date. It shows the very 
painstaking and inspired work of 
Professor Bissell of the French De- 
partment, University of California, 
who has been able to capture the sub- 
tle nuances of meaning and to trans- 
late the French puns with a remark- 
able facility. Not to our knowledge 
has any other translator ever attemp- 
ted the latter difficult task. 

The prosodic portion of the work 
was accomplished jointly by Clifford 
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Bissell and William van Wyck, the 
greater part by the latter, well-known 
for his work on Chaucer, and to this 
reviewer, at least, it possesses the 
marks of genius. 

A personal note is given by the 
dedication to the memory of the late 
Josephine Jayne Bissell, wife of Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Bissell, both of whom 
participated in the undertaking by 
encouragement and suggestion. 

Whatever one may think of these 
two plays by Rostand, and opinions 
run the gamut from William Lyon 
Phelps’s that Cyrano was the greatest 
play since the golden ages of England 
and France, down to the suggestion 


- that it is “romantic hokum,” yet it 


continues to hold the attention of 
players and theater-goers. It has been 
played by Sarah Bernhardt, who act- 
ed the part of Roxane both in Eng- 
land and America, I am told, contrary 
to Professor Bissell’s statement in the 
introduction. Ada Rehan played the 
iss with Charles Richman. Mascu- 
ine roles have been taken also by 
Mansfield, Le Bargy, and others of 
note, and a revival by Orson Welles is 
rumored in this fiftieth year of its first 
appearance. This long life and con- 
tinued interest as well as the lines of 
pilgrims who, like the Reviewer, have 
made the journey to Rostand’s home 
in Cambo, indicate there is a great- 
ness about these plays which is often 
overlooked. At any rate, no well- 
appointed library, public or private, 
can afford to be without this fresh 
and surpassing translation. 

As to the outside of the book, to see 
it is to succumb to its charm. It bears 
the imprint of The Ward Ritchie 
Press, now to be numbered among 
the four or five most distinguished 
presses in America, It speaks of Ward 
Ritchie’s tutelage under Schmied of 
Paris, and the skill of format will very 
soon make this a collector’s item. 


R. T.F. 
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Tue ARTs AND THE ArT OF CRITICISM. 
By Theodore Meyer Greene. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton. Pp. xxxii-690. $7.50. 


This revised edition of Professor 
Greene’s great work will be heartily 
welcomed by both expert and layman 
who have a mind to the principles of 
aesthetic values. 

He undertakes the analysis of the 
medium, form, and content of art in 
the six major media: music, the dance, 
architecture, sculpture and painting, 
and literature. The author lays down 
first the basic propositions which 
form his own frame of reference, 
such as: the objectivity of aesthetic 
quality, the relation of the work of 
art to other objects capable of evok- 
ing aesthetic response, the nature and 
limitation of aesthetic inquiry, and 
the relation of philosophical inquiry 
in this field to scientific investigations, 
critical analysis and appraisal. This 
agenda gives a glimpse of the vastness 
and inclusiveness of the work. It 
would seem to the reviewer that no 
possible angle of consideration has 
been left out, and no philosophy of 
aesthetics can in the future safely 
leave this presentation out of account. 
So encyclopaedic is the work in 
scope that it will be the constant re- 
sort of both scholar and student. The 
underlying philosophy is that of per- 
sonal idealism, for the author pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that true art 
must, to some extent, express the 
artist’s personality. 


Selfhood transcends psycho- 
logical atomicity and implies a 
vital continuity of experience, 
ie., the influence of an experi- 
enced past and an anticipated 
future upon each present mo- 
ment of awareness. é 32) 


The work of art becomes the vehicle 
for what he has felt to be a true and 
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revealing interpretation of some as- 
pect of his environment. 


It is only in periods of cultural 
and spiritual decadence, periods 
characterized by a loss of inner 
assurance in spiritual values, that 
the “aesthetic” (in the narrow 
and derogatory sense) has made 
his appearance and proclaimed 
that art is reducible to aestheti- 
cally agreeable patterns of sound 
and color, in essence, an escape 
from reality, mere play, an ob- 
ject of aesthetic delight and 
nothing more. (233) 


So profound and so closely written 
a book does not yield itself easily to 
review within the limits of a journal 
like this but for justice would de- 
mand a separate article. It displays an 
astonishing cosmopolitanism and 
knowledge in the six fields touched 
which can only draw the admiration 
of the reader. It would well repay the 
average reader to spend weeks in its 
perusal and careful consideration to 
each illustration given, for in itself it 
would provide the layman with a sig- 
nificant understanding. If the work 
appears at time repetitious, it is un- 
doubtedly due to the desire of the 
author to leave no stone unturned and 
to make sure of being understood. 

The text is voluminously illustrated 
with two hundred and ninety-nine 
plates, representative of ancient me- 
dieval and modern art, and is supple- 
mented by Roy Dickenson Welch 
with A Discussion of the Expressed 
Content of Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony. There is an index of proper 
names, as well as one of subjects, and 
a valuable folding diagram covering 
the whole field. 

Professor Greene is to be congra- 
tulated on bringing so comprehensive 
and scholarly a work to completion 
and in securing so beautiful a print- 
ing in these days of small books, 
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scarce paper, and the demand for 
cheap popularity. 
ae me Bk EF. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE “IDYLLS” OF 
Tueocritus. By R. C. Trevelyan. 
Cambridge, at the University Press; 
New York, The Macmillan Com- 


pany. Pp. xi-99. $1.75. 


Lovers of the classics will rejoice in 
R. C. Trevelyan’s Translation of the 
Idylls of Theocritus. The author has 
not only taken great pains to follow, 
where possible, the rhythm of the 
original Greek, but has exercised a 
rare poetic taste in choosing the Eng- 
lish. The collection embraces all ad- 
mittedly genuine idylls and such of 
the doubtful poems as seemed im- 
portant to the author from the stand- 
point of literary excellence. There 
are thirty of the idylls in all, and the 
volume closes with twenty-three epi- 
grams. 

Students of literature will not only 
be charmed by the literary quality of 
the translations but will find added 
interest in the light thrown, at least 
in some cases, upon folk-habits and 
songs of the third century B.C. Be- 
neath the beauty of diction is hidden 
the sensualism of paganism and a dis- 
closure of the antagonism to the 
Greek classics which was at times 
displayed by both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 

RY: 


NEWTON aT THE Mint. By Sir John 
Craig. Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press; New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


The deputy master of the British 
mint, on the basis of documenta 

evidence regarding Newton’s activi- 
ties as a public officer there, in this 
volume lays before us precise infor- 
mation which heretofore has been 
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lacking. The great natural philoso- 
pher was made warden of the mint in 
1696, master in 1699; he remained 
master until his death in 1727. From 
these positions he derived a substan- 
tial part of his income. Because of 
them his presence at his office had to 
be consistent though not constant. 
There were not a few tribulations. 
Since the mint stood between the 
inner and outer walls of the Tower 
of London, its personnel and the gar- 
rison did plenty of vipers Since 
various departments functioned inde- 
pendently and many employees were 
not answerable to their superiors, 
poor teamwork marked the organiza- 
tion. Clippers and counterfeiters had 
to be prosecuted. Persons tendering 
metal for coinage had to be conferred 
with, and their complaints, when 
their offers were rejected, had to be 
threshed out before Parliamentary 
committees of investigation. Acts ori- 
ginating outside the mint could inter- 
fere with its operations or subject it 
to criticism: for example, Wood’s 
license for coinage in Ireland, though 
hedged with safeguards, awoke the 
wrath of profiteers and prompted 
The Drapier Letters; the South Sea 
splashed undeserved odium on the 
mint. Amid these difficulties Newton 
bore himself well. Diligent, precise, 
rather conservative, tactful, he was a 
bie master of the mint, though 
ardly a great one. 


cS, koe 


Tue SaTIRE OF JONATHAN Swit. By 
Herbert Davis. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. Pp. 109. $2.00. 


The President of Smith College has 
for years been engaged in editing a 
14-volume edition of Swift’s com- 
plete prose works. Here he adds 
another to the charmingly written 
and informing studies subsidiary to 
the larger enterprise. He examines 
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Swift’s satire at three levels corres- 
ponding to three biographical peri- 
ods. The first shows Swift 


in relation to his art and may be 
called aesthetic; the second, in 
his relation to society and ma 
be called political; the third, in 
his relation to moral and per- 
manent values and may be called 
ethical. (4) 


The first period is that of The Bat- 


tle of the Books and A Tale of a Tub. 
Swift is preoccupied with art, experi- 
ments with various forms of it, de- 
plores the corruption in the English 
language from the time of the Civil 
War, and writes “as a wit with his 
reading fresh in his head, so that the 
result is very literary, full of parody 
and of echoes of seventeenth centu 
literature.” (79) Indeed A Tale of a 
Tub is “the final product” of that 
century, “paradoxically growing out 
of it and at the same time satirizing it 
and repudiating so much of its spirit.” 
(80) 

The second period falls into two 
halves separated by an interval longer 
than either: the four years from 1710 
to 1714 and the four from 1720 to 
1724. In the former—represented by 
The Conduct of the Allies—Switft is, 


in modern terms, director of 
publicity for the Tory ministry, 
. . « (7) always concerned to 
rally his supporters, and to over- 
run all opposition, never to win 
over his opponents by persuasion 
or by concession. (60) 


In the latter—represented by The 
Drapier Letters—his object is again 
political, this time 


to prevent collaboration and to 
keep alive the spirit of indepen- 
dence which would resist by 
every possible means all further 
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encroachments of the British 
governments in London on the 
liberties of Ireland. (64-65) 


The third period shows Swift, like 
the post-Restoration Milton, stripped 
of temporal ee and writing not 
for an immediate public but for pos- 
terity. Now his purpose is to face 
reality in its ultimate aspects. Gulli- 
vers Travels is, 


both in form in shape, wholly 
the product of the eighteenth 
century, while being at the same 
time the most violent satire of its 
hopes and dreams and a repudia- 
tion of much that it most valued. 


(80) 


In form it parodies the popular books 
of travel. In content it smites the be- 
liefs of those “eighteenth century 
philosophers [who have] ‘demolished 
the Heavenly City of St. Augustine 
only to rebuild it with more up-to- 
date materials.’” (81) This exposure 
of the hopelessness of schemes to im- 
prove the human species draws upon 
Swift’s stores of earnest thinking 
about art and his close acquaintance 
with the business of life. A Modest 
Proposal \ets a more personal note 
be heard; “the irony is related to his 
own weariness with endless repeti- 
tions of projects and proposals, all 
impractical and stupid.” (107) But 
though “Swift is here parodying him- 
self,” (108) he also is carrying 


the case before a higher court, 
to appeal to the conscience of 
mankind and bear witness before 
posterity, leaving them . . . to 
decide in such a case—for there 
would be many others like it— 
what answer they would make 
... what alternative they would 
have to suggest, which he had 
overlooked. (109) 
G. G. 


mia 


Fyovor Dostorvsky. By J. A. T. 
Lloyd. Charles ‘Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. 324. $3.50. 


Dostorvsky: A Study. By Janko 
Lavrin. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Pp. 161. $2.00. 


Two volumes, both written in Eng- 
land, have been added to the scholarly 
considerations of Dostoevsky. That 
by Mr. Lloyd is both a full bio- 
graphy and a psychological study of 
the Russian novelist. That by the 
Yugoslavia-born professor of Slavon- 
ic languages in University College, 
Nottingham, sketches the life but 
focuses upon the inner chaos and tra- 
vail of a tormented spirit. Both works 
are valuable: Mr. Lloyd’s is the more 
detailed, Professor Lavrin’s the more 
thriftily and analytically organized. 
Inner temperament and outward 
environment alike predestined Dos- 
toevsky to struggle and grief. His 
father, a bibulous doctor in the army, 
was murdered by his own serfs. 
Dostoevsky himself early won a 
short-lived fame through the publica- 
tion of Poor Folk, but swiftly became 
estranged from contemporary literati, 
including Turgenev, because of his 
asocial disposition and morbid sus- 
piciousness. Tying up with radical 
elements, he was arrested, brought to 
the very foot of the scaffold, then 
banished to Siberia. After his release 
he was hounded by multitudes of ills 
—debts, and incurable tendency to 
gamble, the epilepsy he had con- 
tracted, the clamor of kinsmen for 
aid whenever he secured any money 
(aid for which they were singularly 
ungrateful), heartless publishers, the 
impossibility of remaining in his own 
land, the unhappiness of exile in wes- 
tern Europe. ITwo women—his first 
wife and his mistress—caused him 
extraordinary misery; his second wife 
was the only being who ever brought 
him anything like peace. Not until 
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just prior to his death did he win 
national acclaim. 

Though his fiction is not biogra- 
phical in the ordinary sense, he in- 
weaves into it incidents similar to 
some from his experience and peoples 
it with split and groping personalities 
which have kinship with his own. 
His art may have been an alternative 
to madness, It is informed by no uni- 
fying philosophy; though he is per- 
petually seeking, he contradicts him- 
self over and over and his rational 
and intuitive qualities are constantly 
at war with each other. His most 
vital impact, possibly upon writers 
and certainly upon thinkers, is 
through his explorations of the un- 
conscious. He anticipated and greatly 
affected, not only Freud, but Adler, 
Jung, and others, each in his special 
domain. He is one of the most potent, 
if at the same time one of the most 
baffling, of the great figures in nine- 
teenth-century prose fiction. 

G. G. 


PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. Volume II: 
Othello, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost. By Harley Granville- 
Barker. Princeton University Press. 


_Pp. 449. $5.00. 


Soon after the close of World War I 
the late Mr. Granville-Barker began 
supplying prefaces to The Players’ 
Shakespeare, a series of individual 
volumes which was never brought to 
completion. When the general enter- 
prise was abandoned, he went on 
with his part of it independently. 
The prefaces, however, did not attain 
American publication. Toward the 
end of his life their author began re- 
vamping them for issue in this coun- 
try. He completed the material for 
Volume I, but the present volume 
sandwiches earlier matter with re- 
vised. 
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From the character of the initial 
enterprise and from Mr. Granville- 
Barker’s professional interest we 
might suppose that his concern is ex- 
clusively with staging. His attention 
to this, and to Shakespeare’s fore- 
thought for it, is indeed such that 
actors and producers will surely be 
consulting him for many years to 
come. But he always intelligently and 
often revealingly considers scholarly 
problems also, and he does not let 
histrionic values obscure the human. 

We may segregate an example of 
each of these interests, the theatrical, 
the scholarly, and the human. Mr. 
Granville-Barker, against the tenden- 
cy of actors of Othello to carry full 
responsibility for the play between 
the murder of Desdemona and the 
great suicide speech, maintains that 
Shakespeare here deliberately slack- 
ens tension for the character and les- 
sens his prominence. (92-95) Against 
the practice of editors of Othello of 
ending Act II, Scene ii with the her- 
ald’s speech because Iago, a dozen 
lines below, indicates the lapse of 
five hours, Granville-Barker reminds 
us how flexibie is the temporal scheme 
in the plays, and that the editor of 
the Folio establishes a new scene- 
division “before the speech, where 
no incongruity of time is in question, 
but not after, when, if the point could 
have troubled him, it is.” (19) And, 
rather surprisingly for a man so 
closely connected with practical 
stagecraft, he asserts that from the 
beginning Shakespeare’s dramatic de- 
velopment lay “in the discovering 
and proving of the strange truth that 
in the theater, where external show 
seems everything, the most effective 
show is the heart of a man.” (351) 

G. G. 


BLAKE REDIVIVUS 
Tue Porraste Brake. By Alfred 
Kazin. The Viking Press, New 
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York. Pp. xii-713. $2.00. 


FrarFuL SymMMetry. By Northrop 
Frye. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. Pp. 462. $5.00. 


The Viking Press has begun a notable 
enterprise in providing a series of 
“Portable” classics, among which 
appears one claiming quite justly to 
present in The Portable Blake all that 
poet’s greatest poetry, the cream of 
his prose, a selection of his drawings, 
with notes about Blake from Crabb 
Robinson’s Journals. 

Most of us have known Blake in a 
very fragmentary way since as chil- 
dren we learned from the “Songs of 
Innocence” the “Piping down the 
valleys wild” and, older grown, 
thrilled to the lines from his “Milton”: 


Bring me my Bow of burning gold: 
Bring me my Arrows of desire: 


I will not cease from Mental Fight, 
Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


One questions whether, aside from 
these fragments, one from a hundred 
students has any knowledge of Blake. 
He died a hundred and twenty years 
ago, yet portions of his work are so 
prophetic as to seem like visions of 
our own day. He was possessed by a 
genius next to madness, was a mystic 
as intense as a Kierkegaard or a 
Boehme, and lost himself in a sym- 
bolism so intricate that the present 
generation, even more than his own, 
cannot understand him without 
study. Yet the study of Blake can 
reach great fruitage and become the 
source of major inspiration. To bring 
him once more before the reading 
public in portable form which will 
fit into any handbag and with the 
richest of his ‘product is a notable 
achievement of the Viking Press. 

Of equal importance for those who 
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would gain a new and thrilling un- 
derstanding of Blake is the study of 
his work by Northrop Frye: Fearful 
Symmetry. This is perhaps the most 
outstanding attempt ever made to 
bring William Blake’s greatness home 
to the common reader. It could be 
done only by one who himself was 
essentially a mystic and a poet. Not 
only does this work form an impor- 
tant interpretation of its subject but 
will assist in the general appreciation 
of the symbolism of poetry. For 
Blake it is indispensable. 

The importance of Blake for the 
present age is his revolt against the 
smug materialism of the Enlighten- 
ment of which Locke was the spokes- 
man. That movement has now run it- 
self into the ground as Blake foresaw 
so many years ago. Our little fore- 
shortened and enclosed world has 
suddenly begun to burst at the seams, 
ruined by its successes. The life and 
the times of today thirst for the 
spiritual renewal ag which the poet 
was the prophet to his own genera- 
tion. When Blake declared that “an 
atom is a thing which does not exist” 
(in the sense of being a lump of mat- 
ter), he was looking forward toward 
the assertion of modern physics that 
it is but a mental construct or at most 
“an event in a space-time continuum.” 
He possessed the insight to perceive 
that atomism was but an attempt to 
annihilate the perceived differences 
in forms by the assertion that all have 
been constructed out of identical 
units of “matter.” 

This is the point in which the now 
generally discarded (since 1920) phy- 
sics of yesterday was debtor to the 
principles of Oriental Absolutism and 
monism which has ridden Christian 
theology like an “Old Man of the 
Sea.” “While,” writes Professor Frye, 


the Epicurean atomist and the 
solipsist or navel-gazer are super- 
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ficially opposed to one another, 
the attempt to separate the sub- 
ject and the object is common to 
them both, and consequently 
they differ only in emphasis. (18) 


Blake realized that power lies in the 
revolving wheel only when there is 
an eccentric attachment by which it 
does more than to turn on itself. It is 
the imbalance that brings effects. It 
is the dissymmetry that biology now 
shows to be the never failing accom- 
paniment of life in cells, of power in 
crystals, of healing in wounds, of 
power in architecture, of unaccount- 
able movement in the electron, of ac- 
tivity everywhere. Attempted reduc- 
tion of everything to a common 
denominator, of all forms to one, of 
all opinions to identities, is the way 
of death. This is the principle in na- 
ture which bears perpetua warfare 
against external regimentation in pref- 
erence to inward control and Blake 
was the great literary prophet of this 
truth. 


“What,” it will be Question’d, 
“When the Sun rises, do you not 
see a round disk of fire some- 
what like a Guinea?” O no, no, 
I see an Innumerable company 
of the Heavenly host crying, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord 
God Almighty.”* (21) 


*A Vision of the Last Judgment. The 
Portable Blake, p. 95, 


In man, according to Blake, the 
source of his unrest is the Divine 
Spirit of the Eternal. Man in his crea- 
tive acts and perceptions is God, and 
God is Man, and the acceptance of 
Jesus as the fullness of both God and 
Man entails the rejection of all attri- 
butes of divinity which are not hu- 
man. Thus Blake is to be numbered 
with the modern biologists who have 
come but recently to discover that 
the principle of biological evolution 
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is not to be found in conformity to 
environment by adaptation but in the 
refusal to be adapted. 


Of all animals, man is the most 
hopelessly maladjusted to nature: 
that is why he outdistances the 
animals, the supreme triumph of 
the imagination which has de- 
veloped and conquered rather 
than survived and “fitted.” (36) 


The same principle applies in art in 
which no genius is like any other 
genius: The artist does not seek iden- 
tities; he seeks to unite various things, 
and “the divine imagination of God is 
similarly a unity of varieties.” (99) 
In painting, a camouflage of blended 
colors in the name of harmony “is 
like the smile of a fool.” 


There are two kinds of sym- 
metry, the living symmetry of 
the organism and the dead sym- 
metry of the diagram. . . . The 
purely mathematical symbol of 
the Egyptian pyramid is the 
product of a fantastically inert 
tyranny: its builder, in Blake’s 
drawing, has a face combining 
stupidity and ferocity in a hid- 
eously self-satisfied leer. Even in 
Classical art, notably architec- 
ture, symmetry seems to exist for 
its own sake. The Gothic cathe- 
dral, on the other hand, is a 
huge reservoir of life: the spring- 
ing spires and the grinning mon- 
sters bursting out of waterspouts, 
corbels, misericordias and arch- 
ways quiver with the exuberance 
which is beauty to Blake. Ap- 
parently medieval artists were 
not sophisticated enough to 
think that the dead is more solid 
and permanent than the alive. 


(104) 


And so we might go on quoting in- 
terminably. There is not much here 
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that is orthodox according to the 
standards of Blake’s time nor of our 
own, but there is plenty that harks 
back to the orthodoxy of all creative 
persons and most of all to the Lord 
and Master of Christian souls. 

To possess and really master these 
two works is to set the spirit on fire 
with new insights and new enthu- 
siasms. 


R. T. F. 


VOICES OF THE SPIRIT 


Tue Questine Spirit. Selected and 
edited by Halford E. Luccock and 
Frances Brentano. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., New York. Pp. 717. 


Great and unusual to the point of 
uniquenesss is this anthology of reli- 
gions drawn from contemporary lit- 
erature. As a matter of fact, one needs 
seek no further to discover an en- 
lightening cross-section of the reli- 
gious thinking of our time. Also it 
has been chosen with great fairness 
from all outstanding sources. One 
part is devoted to short stories in 
which appears the work of Heywood 
Broun, Manuel Komroff, Lloyd 
Douglas, Henry Van Dyke, Scholem 
Asch, Pearl Buck, H. G. Wells and 
others. The poetry section, under the 
various divisions of “The Search for 
God,” “God in Nature,” “Faith,” 
‘Doubt and Denial,” “The Old Tes- 
tament,” “Christmas,” “Jesus,” “The 
Cross,” “Personal Religion,” “Humor 
and Satire,” “Social Religion,” “War 
and Peace,” and “Eternal Life,” pre- 
sents practically every great contem- 
porary poet. Part Three is devoted to 
drama, where we find the work of 
Maxwell Anderson, Thornton Wild- 
er, Charles Rann Kennedy, Laurence 
Housman, Galsworthy and others. 
Part Four is devoted to “Affirma- 
tions” and we have the same themes 
that were treated under Poetry with 
the addition of a section on Science. 
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The poems you love are most likely 
here, the prose you could possess 
only by the purchase of many books, 
an introduction to many authors you 
now know very casually or by name 
only, the pieces you want to keep 
and refer to again and again, all these 
you will likely find in this single vol- 
ume. The work might worthily be 
compared to the Oxford Book of 
Verse, doing for a single generation 
what that book does for the general 
history of English literature. The 
Editors are to be praised for the sure- 
ness of their literary taste and the 
publishers for a pleasing format and 
skilful printing. 
RTS 


Tue Great Drvorce. By C. S. Lewis. 
The Macmillan Company. New 
York. Pp. viii-133. $1.50. 


C. S. Lewis, the Oxford don con- 
verted since the first war from athe- 
ism to Christianity, by way of Ideal- 
ism, Pantheism and Theism, has been, 
since his 1941 publication of The 
Screwtape Letters, the recognized 
literary leader of the “return to or- 
thodoxy” movement. The Great Di- 
vorce rivals the letters to Wormwood 
in its sparkling wit and in its pro- 
found and satirical analysis of human 
nature and behavior. The crucial 
problems of religion and morality are 
audaciously exposed by Lewis in a 
guise of high entertainment that has 
made him at once a most effective 
protagonist for Chistianity, a popular 
author of best sellers, and an object 
of disdain for liberals who view his 
work as treason, and for the ortho- 
dox who criticize it as levity. 

The Great Divorce is concerned 
with heaven and hell, which had been 
married by Blake but which Lewis 
insists must be torn asunder. He had 
learned from George Macdonald, the 
Scottish Presbyterian whose works 
had influenced him at an early age, 
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that “there is no Heaven with a little 
Hell in it.” Lewis’ journey into the 
other world is pretty much a twenti- 
eth century affair; the main trip is 
made by omnibus, one of the regular 
excursion tours from Hell that offers 
the inmates a glimpse of Heaven. 
There is a gentle aura of Dante, how- 
ever, for the scene is replete with 
wilderness, beasts, and guide. Hell is 
a most dreary and unattractive place, 
with bookshops “of the sort that sell 
The Works of Aristotle,” but heaven 
is a place of genuine beauty where 
everything is alive and all living 
things are joyful and beyond the 
reach of harm. The shadowy Ghosts 
from Hell are uncomfortable in Hea- 
ven, even the grass pierces their feet, 
and few if any elect to remain though 
invited to join the blessed crowd of 
solid Spirits. It is refreshing, to say 
the least, to find confessed murderers 
in Lewis’ Heaven and critical intel- 
lectuals, who had to be honest with 
themselves, in his Hell. Lewis pulls 
none of his punches but makes a 
broadside attack on liberalism and 
rationalism as intellectual hypocrisy 
and spiritual suicide. 

A phenomenon such as the anti- 
naturalism, anti-liberalism of Lewis 
deserves to be understood and appre- 
ciated. It is a profound attack on the 
philosophical obscurantism and mean- 
inglessness and the moral indifferen- 
tism that is characteristic of much 
contemporary liberal religion. It is a 
well-placed demand for concreteness 
and decision. It is perhaps to be inter- 
preted primarily in the light of the 
mental and spiritual biography of its 
author, a reaction against the bar- 
renness and nihilism found in natural- 
ism and the superficiality that plagues 
much religion. But it is to be seen 
also historically as a product of the 
breakdown of the general liberalism 
of the last turn of the century that 
had promised so optimistically to 
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make modern man, who had lost his 
ancient faith, feel once more at home 
in the world and give him the vision 
and equipment for the solution of all 
his problems. Lewis is at one with the 
existentialists, the neo-supernatural- 
ists, the literary mystics and all others 
who, in the presence of severe per- 
sonal, moral, and cultural crises, turn 
their backs upon the rational and 
scientific tradition that is the founda- 
tion of western culture. That these 
make certain valid claims and criti- 
cisms of that tradition cannot be de- 
nied, and for their complaints there 
should be understanding and appre- 
ciation. But their main value is criti- 
cal and not constructive. To follow 
them completely is to forsake com- 
mon sense and the only real hope for 
the future. 
S. M. Mc. 


Works oF Love. By Séren Kierke- 
gaard. Translated by David F. 
Swenson and Lillian M. Swenson. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. Pp. xiv-317. $3.75. 


In most of his works Kierkegaard 
was fighting for the fact of inward- 
ness, and the worth of the individual, 
in a period when he felt that the in- 
dividual was being subverted. The 
nearest he ever approached to social 
concern was when he sought to bring 
out the implications of what Christi- 
anity calls “good works.” Due to the 
overemphasis of Protestantism on 
‘Sustification by faith,” the value of 
good works had been somewhat over- 
looked. In this series of discourses or 
homilies, Works of Love, he develops 
the social side of Christianity. There 
is, however, no indication that he con- 
ceived this offering in any sense as a 
solution to social problems such as 
has since been developed under the 
concept of “the social Gospel,” or that 
he was influenced by any of the con- 
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temporary social or political move- 
ments in the stirring period in which 
he lived. The eighteen sermons or 
meditations in this volume are com- 
ments upon many or most of the great 
New Testament texts on the works 
of love, such as “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” “Who is my neighbor?” 
and the many themes on this subject 
found in the great thirteenth chapter 
of Corinthians I. 

The essays are obviously prepared, 
not for the philosophical reader, but 
for the ordinary religious reader, and 
have the semblance of “occasional” 
addresses, yet are conceived by the 
author as a “treatise” as though the 
whole were a connected work. They 
are not simply pious counsels of per- 
fection, for the difficulties and pos- 
sible objections are turned over and 
examined from different sides. 

The equality emphasized by Chris- 
tianity is not that of a leveling, by 
bringing the high down and the low 
up, but rather a transcending of both 
these positions. This viewpoint is ex- 
pressed in the following quotation: 


Christianity . . . teaches everyone 
to rise above the earthly distinc- 
tions. Pay close attention to how 
equitably it speaks; it does not 
say that it is the humble who 
should lift himself up, while the 
mighty man should perhaps de- 
scend from his exalted position; 
ah, no, such a speech is not equi- 
table. And the equality which is 
brought about by the mighty 
descending and the humble as- 
cending, is not Christian equality, 
it is worldly equality. No, 
whether it was the one who 
stood highest, even if it were the 
king, he must lift himself above 
the differences of high place, and 
the beggar must lift himself 
above the differences of insigni- 
ficance. Christianity always al- 
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lows the differences of the 
earthly life to persist, but this 
equality in rising above earthly 
differences is implicit in the 
commandment of love, in the 
loving one’s neighbor. (60) 


H. L. S$. 


A KierkecAarp ANTHOLOGY. Edited 
by Robert Bretall. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N.J. Pp. 
XXxV-487. $5.00. 


The editor of A Kierkegaard An- 
thology has here made an excellent 
representative sampling from the 
Kierkegaardian literature. From the 
Journals which Kierkegaard began 
at the age of twenty-one to the 
pamphleteering attack upon “Chris- 
tendom” which ended his career, 
selections are included from every 
important work. This anthology will 
fulfil the functions of introducing 
many readers to Kierkegaard who 
would otherwise not be able to secure 
the vast literature scattered as it is in 
some thirty volumes in English trans- 
lation. On the other hand, it has the 
disadvantages of any anthology, 
which may be especially acute in this 
case. Kierkegaard is difficult enough 
to understand even when taken with 
his own prefaces and introductions, 
and a full knowledge of his view- 
point and purpose. This is especially 
true in those works where he is en- 
gaged in “indirect communication.” 

A fair share of space is given in this 
anthology to the early “aesthetic” 
works which were written under the 
disguise of pseudonyms, to the phil- 
osophical and psychological works in 
which he portrays the anxious con- 
dition of the “existing individual,” to 
the Edif ying Discourses of the ethical 
and religious period, and finally to 
the polemic material growing out of 
his attack against organized religion. 
Thus thé great range of his interests 
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is indicated and some clue given to 
the nature of his literary develop- 
ment. Fiction, dialogue, story, phil- 
osophical dialectic, psychological 
analyses, social and religious satire, 
and direct communication are all 
represented. The work contains an 
introduction by the editor which will 
be of inestimable value to the pros~ 
pective reader, orienting him and 
preparing him for the range and im- 
port of the subject matter in the 
volume. The book closes with a very 
complete bibliography of original 
works, some books about Kierkegaard 
in English, as well as periodical arti- 
cles, and a selected list of books in 
other languages. 
sy = et 


It’s in Your Power. By Roger F. 
Lapham. Duell, Sloane & Pearce, 
New York. Pp. viii-207. $2.50. 


It’s in Your Power is written from the 
standpoint of the psychiatrist and 
physician who desires to assist the in- 
dividual in unraveling the harmful 
complexes and making the person 
master of himself. To this end he con- 
siders personal ambitions, the mental 
drive and the various bodily habits 
that too frequently stand in the very 
way of successful living. Our state of 
health, that is, the “enjoyment of 
poor health,” the control of the sub- 


‘conscious, alcoholism, smoking, the 


abuse of recreation, the capacity to 
relax, sleeplessness, the lightening of 
the load for age, all these get atten- 
tion. There are eight closing chapters 
on the emotional capacity, neuroses. 
and emotional excesses and finally a 
consideration of “religion—stained 
glass and real.” 

The book contains much of valu- 
able advice for the conduct of life 
and endeavors, with some inconsisten- 
cy in places, we think, to steer clear 
of Puritanism or anything that would 
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create offence in the average Ameri- 
can self-indulgence. 


R. T. F. 


IN THE SECRET PLAcE oF THE Most 
Hieu. By Arthur J. Gossip. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 210. 
$2.75. 


The subtitle of this book, “some 
studies in prayer,” describes its con- 
tent. Gossip writes with the refresh- 
ing, vivid style which has come to be 
associated with his name. He shows 
some acquaintance with a wide vari- 
ety of sources, including not only 
such standard references as St. Tere- 
sa and Brother Lawrence, but reach- 
ing out also to such diverse sources as 
A. B. Davidson, the Old Testament 
scholar, and the Jhanas of Buddhism. 
However, the treatment of this book 
is designed not for scholars in the 
field, but rather for the layman. The 
lack of footnotes, bibliography, or 
index would seem to be serious omis- 
sions even for the thoughtful begin- 
ner. The content is appropriate to 
those on “the lower levels of prayer,” 
rather than for those who have 
worked longer at the devotional life. 
The approach is homiletical rather 
than philosophical. Within those lim- 
itations the book should make a valu- 
able contribution. It will be disap- 
pointing, however, to those who turn 
to it either to find a fresh discussion 
of some of the persistent theological 
problems relating to prayer, or to 
find a comprehensive manual of de- 
votional practices. 

There is a strong presentation of 
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the modern need for a more meaning- 
ful devotional life, but the practical 
suggestions discussed still require to 
be supplemented before the need will 
be met. Sincerity is held to be the 
first law of prayer. Thanksgiving, 
confession, adoration, intercession, 
and petition are discussed in a chapter 
each as various aspects of the content 
of prayer. Useful suggestions are 
made with respect to a number of 
practical problems, such as aridity 
and wandering thoughts, or the rela- 
tionship of importunity to resigna- 
tion in prayer. 

The final chapter goes beyond the 
subject of prayer in the narrower 
sense, to include a brief discussion of 
meditation and contemplation. As at 
several other points in the book, a 
wholesome realistic emphasis enters 
into the discussion of contemplation, 
an experience which has probably 
been shrouded with more intellec- 
tual fog banks than any other in the 
area of devotional living. While Gos- 
sip considers moments of rare insight 
both possible and desirable, he dis- 
trusts any manifestation of the mys- 
tical spirit which is either anti-ra- 
tional or anti-social. This chapter 
might provide a desirable andidote 
for the more uncritical modern de- 
votees of Gerald Heard! 

This book ought to have a wide 
circulation among lay people who are 
seeking for a more meaningful ex- 
perience of prayer. Those who are 
more widely read in the field will, at 
most, skim it lightly. 

Harvey SEIFERT 


Books Received 
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